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companies for foreign enterprises, for rebuilding 
the cities of the continent of Europe, or for 
stretching long lines of railway over countries 








nothing should happen to prevent it. 

To schemes like these the prudent man will 
give more than casual attention before he adopts 
them as investments. It is not to be said that all 
Wamp sash Dy English schemes are sound. Nor will we say that 

ff Ry MH \ HIEF among the charac- | all foreign schemes are to be avoided. Far from 
en “< A i ~)\\ teristics of the year now 


Foreign Building Investments. 





rie it. But in any bond fide English scheme the 
=) 
’@\ Close is the financial posi-| are acting within the pale of the English laws 

> 


Vey) tion in which it leaves/ which, if they do not themselves understand 
~ ’ 
7 he ( almost every portion of they can, at all events, have explained to them 
bol 
b 


We the civilized world. Public | in their own tongue by able English counsel. 


ij 


9} debt, everywhere, with | How different is the case with regard to the most 
DT, 
: 


one happy exception, more promising foreign concession those who have 
j vast iu its overgrown propor- most experience in these matters can best tell. 
y tions than at any former But it is not to these men that the Conces- 
period of its existence, is sionnaire is likely to address himself, nor are the 





ler ra wow? - ° . . . . 
also everywhere more rapid in names of persons experienced in foreig¢n under- 


its growth, more impudent in | takings those most conspicuous among th pro- 
its demands, and more certainly moiters of the various schemes (limited) for 
menaced by the gigantic and deriving large English dividends from the rents 
inevitable sponge that will carry of foreign towns. ‘The names of respectable pro- 
ruin and desolation to so many fessional men do indeed appear in some of these 


ess 


h earthsides. schemes; but it will be seen on examination 





; 
Turn which way we will, our that, although the mere ass 
eyes are met by demands for names may Jend so much weight to a project as 
money, by offers of high terms to allow it to come before the public with some 
2 2 g I 

Vm for loans that are never to be chance of success, the details to which they 

4 Ye > 

“ *) eh a J i . © 
« ie) * repaid, and the proceeds of pledge themselves are, for the most part, ex- 


ey ih which are, in great part, des- tremely meagre, amounting probably to little 
NH tined to pay the interest on) more than the statement, that if A, B, and C 

other loans, alike irredeemable. foreign gentlemen all—carry out their engage- 

The names once most venerable in Europe— | ments, the Englishmen who find the money to 

those of the Emperor and of the Pope,—head enable them to do so may expect very remu- 


the long list of thriftless spendthrifts, differ- nerative terms. 
ing, it is true, in this respect, that the secular To those who, with their eyes open, will 
prince possesses indeed a high revenue, but risk their money in schemes of which they can 
carries on an expenditure on a scale of at least a themselves know nothing, and of which no one 
third in excess; while the ecclesiastical sovereign, whom they know can tell them anything to 
shorn of the greater part of both income and justify their confidence, we have little to say. 
subjects, cannot pretend to any certain revenue If they subscribe, as is generally the case, not 
adequate to meet the most modest requirements | with a view to carry out the enterprise and to 
of the Roman Court. reap the fruits, but in the hope of selling their 
Nor is the desire to improve the wonderful shares at a premiam, the limitation of the shares 
discovery of William of Orange—the possibility | will be that of their actual loss, unless they be 
of borrowing without even the promise to pay, further tempted to throw good money after bad. 
° 

an amount exceeding four thousand millions) companies that carry on their foreheads the 
sterling, and enabled the sovereigns and ministers | menace of speedy dissolution, or of lingering 
of our time to keep under arms more than four | impecuniosity, are not the would-be clever 
millions of men,—confined either to the old world speculators, but the persons of limited income, 
ior to the pale of Christendom. The rapid growth | and of equally limited knowledge of the world, 
bf the debt of the United States, in a period of | who think it absurd to draw a safe and modest 
little more than four years, to a point at which its | 3 or 4 per cent. on their capital, when they may 
| so readily receive 9 or 10 per cent. from the new 


annual pressure equals that involved by the 
'and excellent undertaking to which they see 


colossal obligations under which so many years 


sure to be densely populated in the future, if 


} so swiftly drawing to its subscribers have at least the certitude that they | 


have to say in the matter is, Let them do it 


their prestige, and affording a presumed basis for | themselves. Let them find their own money, 
their gains, is the daily increasing number of | 


and spend it, as they are pretty sure to do, how- 
ever it is found, according to their own notions 
| of right and wrong. We offer no advice to the 
mere speculator; but on the investor such as we 
have described, who seeks, and naturally seeks, 
for the most remunerative employment of his or 
her capital, we are anxious to impress a rule 
}that is not only general, but, within certain 
| limits, universal, that increase of income from a 
|given amount of money is equivalent to ine 
creased risk in its employment. It is true that 
risk is not loss, but it is the ready and tolerably 





sure road to it. Persons may be pointed out in 
those countries where ihe lottery is still one of 
the favourite methods of raising the revenue of 
|the State, who have won, and have received 
large sums from the lottery; but it is hardly 
necessary at the present day in this country to 
warn clergymen or widows against investing 
their savings in a lottery-ticket, even if they 
have the good fortune to dream of the number 
Let them 


it as the purchase of a 


that is destined to win the prize. 


regard in the same lig 


lottery-ticket the subs ij tion to foreign under. 
takings of which they can know ing, unless 
it be the fact that if those who w their 
merits were as convinced on that point as they 


y 
wish the public to become, they would not fling 
freely to the foreigner the golden 

: 


If any readers such as we have mentioned 
should still wish to try thier fortune in some 


unusually promising scheme, let us assure them 
that their money will be very courtcously and 
promptly received, and kept so carefully, that, 
with the exception of that portion which for a 
time may be returned by way of interest on the 


remainder, they are never likely to see its colour 
again. We can further promise them in return 


a large instalment of ¢ 





N is often 
purchased very dearly by t! who despise good 
advice. They will gain bl rience,— 
some knowledge, it may be, of the operation of 
foreign law, and a much more distinct apprecia- 
tion than they formerly had of the conventional 


nature of morality,—or, at least, of the very dif- 


ferent point of view from which questions of 
meum and tuun are regarded by members of 


nations differing from one another in habits, in 
laws, and in speech. 





THE LATE CAPTAIN FOWKE, R.E. 


On Saturday last (the 9th instant), Captain 
Fowke was buried in the Brompton Cemetery. 
There were gathered round the grave, besides 

|his family, Major-General Sandham, Major- 
| General Matson, Colonel Sir J. Wm. Gordon, 
K.C.B.; Capt. Du Cane, Capt. Decie, Capt. 
Andrew Clarke, Capt. Donnelly, Capt. Festing, 
Lieut. R. O. Jones, and many other officers of 
the Royal Engineers ; also Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., 
| Mr. R. Redgrave, R.A., Mr. S. Redgrave, Mr. 


A. M. Dela Mare, Sir W. Dilke, M.P., Mr. Moffatt, 


. . gy P : . . la ‘ = Boa a 
of foreign war have laid Great Britain, is a| Mr. So-and-So’s name attached. It is the | Seymour Haden, Mr. J. C. Robinson, the Rev. 
| 


phenomenon altogether without precedent in the , modest provision of the widow, the savings of | 


history of the world. 
waters of the Golden Horn, that sovereign 
who, if he cease to be caliph, can hardly ex- 
pect to reign as king, is eagerly violating the 
law of which he is the supreme administrator, 
in his haste to acquire the civilization of debt. 
The demands of pope or of sultan, of emperor 
or of king, for more money, for a fresh loan, to 
set everything straight, and for which, by way 7oee 
of showing how straight matters are on the | Europe; but we must be excused for wishing to 
point of becoming, they will begin by paying | see our neighbours do their own work, and for 
the fortunate contributors a safe and certain | cautioning our readers that investments, like 


10 per cent. per annum, are nct, however, | charity, should begin at home. Let those of our 


matters which very specially concern ourselves. neighbours who prefer the municipal to the 
But in the universal eagerness to borrow, nets | autocratic system emulate the activity of their 
are spread of every size of mesh. Finance ' northern brethren, replace their mouldering for- 
companies promise to work miracles, and to tifications by spruce boulevards, and pierce their 
enrich their shareholders by a magic perform- | historic palaces with glass arcades. The ques- 
ance which few of the expectant members can | tions of taste, comfort, advantage in every way 


‘of the country clergyman against a rainy day, | 
| that most surely find the way to the pockets of 
| the promoters of highly-promising companies. 

Speed the trowel, indeed! Success to the in- 
| dustry of the builder! Honour to the skill of the 
larchitect! It is well to see palaces displacing 
| ruinous hovels, and noble avenues cut through 
the crowded alleys of ancient continental 


M.P., Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Digby Wyatt, Sir F. 


nemkien : | the 2rness or the school-mistress, the store | ; es , 2 
And eastward, by the); the governe , th Goudie, Maskeod of Macleod, Mr. Godwin, 


Mr. Stephenson, Mr. George Wallis, Mr. George 
Forrest, Mr. R. Smith, Mr. Thomas Lucas, Mr. 
T. C. Owen, Mr. A. S. Cole, Mr. Snell, Mr. 
Burchett, Mr. Sandham, and many more. 

The Rev. Dr. Irons, who had known the de- 
ceased intimately, read the service most impres- 
sively, and in the pulpit of Brompton Church 
on the following day spoke in strong terms of 
his character and qualities. Captain Fowke was 
a devout man, and had concerned himself con- 
siderably in parish charities. A touch of melan- 
choly and reserve in his character seems, now 
that he is gone, to have foreshadowed his early 
death, the cause of which we may term con- 
sumption, ending in the unexpected bursting of 
a blood-vessel. He was born in Belfast about 
the year 1823, educated at Woolwich, and re- 
ceived his first commission in the Engineers in 
1842, when he was sent to Bermuda. On his 
return he built the Raglan Barracks at Devon- 
port, which are well spoken of. In 1853, Captain 
Fowke was made inspector of the Science and 





even dimly understand; and as food and sus- | are for them to decide, not for us. All that we 
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Art Department. In 1854, he undertook the 
charge of the machinery sent by the English to 
the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855, and was, 
at a somewhat later period, appointed secretary 
to the English Commission attached to it. In 
connexion with that Exhibition he wrote two 
reports: the one on “ Civil Construction,” we 
reviewed at length at the time. 


We allude to his design for the Natural History 
Museums proposed to be built on the site of the 
Exhibition Building, and of which a plan and 
view will be found in our volume for 1864.* 


— 


LL 


cated to the “ Holy Column,” that we recognise 
the works of Pope Paschal. The general aspect 
is sombre and chilling; even the harmonies of 


melancholy effeet are impaired by the intrusion 





: At that same Exhibition he conducted a series 
of valuable experiments on the strength of colo- 


nial woods, which, in the colony of Jamaica, had | 


the effect, it is said, of increasing the annual 
exports of lance-wood spars fourfold, and raising 
mahoganies from 4,869 ft. to 39,474 ft. After | 
the Paris Exhibition he became the engineer of | 
the South Kensingtun Maseum, and made many | 
additions, not all successful, to Sir William | 
Cubitt’s ugly iron building, which all the world | 
now knows by the name we gave to it before a/ 
morse! of it had been prepared, in our endea- 
vour, the drawings being before us, to prevent | 
its erection as designed. 

The picture gallery designed by Capt. Fowke, 
in conjunction with Mr. Redgrave, R.A., for Mr. 
Sheepshanks’s gift of pictures, answers its pur- 
pose well in most respects. In this he applied a 
novel principle to the lighting of picture galle- 
ries by gas ; and, by the use of ingenious machi- 
nery, many thousand gas-barners are lighted 
every evening in a few minutes. The Vernon 
and Turner galleries of the South Kensington 
Museum were built by him, with fire-proof 
floors, in the course of eight weeks, in Decem- 
ber, 1858, at a cost, we are told, not exceeding 
3}d. a cubic foot, certainly a very low rate if 
Correctly stated. 

Capt. Fowke was appointed, in 1858, a member 
of the Internationa! Technical Commission; when 
he made, independently, a Report on a scheme 
for the navigation of the Danube. In 1860, he 
designed the Industrial Museum, Edinburgh, of 
which the first stone was laid by the late Prince 
Consort in October, 1861. A view of the build- 
ing will be found in our volume for 1862.* In 
1860, the designs for the new buildings for the 
South Kensington Museum were produced ; 
these, as afterwards improved by their author, 
are now being carried out, and have been de- 
scribed by us at different times; once, not very 
long ago: when we touched with candour on 
their weaknesses as well as on the merits they 
display. The Dublin National Gallery was re- 
modelled and added to by him. He gave the 
first general plan for the Royal Horticaltural 
Gardens, which was subsequently modified by 
Mr. Nesficld. The design for the conservatory, 
and the design for the south arcades of the 
gardens, were made by him. In the latter, he 
introduced terra-cotta with good effect, as he 
has since done in the Museum buildings. The 
interior of the conservatory, of which we gave a 
view in our volume for 1861,+ is exceedingly 
effective ; in fact, it is one of the best things of 
the kind that we know of. While these larger 
works were going on, various matters were 
struck out by him which show the activity of 
his mind. Collapsing pontoons, which are thought 
to possess considerable merit,—a folding india- 
rubber bath, a camera, a collapsing umbrella, 





scaffold. Then came the large and costly build- 





































gadly deficient in the artistic element, but 
which nevertheless displayed great qualities. 
We were not of those who lavished un- 
mitigated abuse on its designer, and we still 
think that the demolition of the noble range of 
brick-built picture galleries was a foolish waste 
of money. Illustrations of the building will be 
found in our volumes, as well as more particu- 
larly one of the Machinery “ Annex,” a very 
clever piece of economical construction. Ona 
somewhat similar principle he bnilt a drili-shed, 
for the use of the lst Middlesex Engineer 
Volunteers. This was constructed with semi- 
circular ribs covered with felt; it measured 
100 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, was upon brick foun- 
dations, and cost, it is said, only 1001. He em- 
ployed the same principle of construction in the 
several entrances to the Horticultural Gardens, 
where they may be seen. It has been asserted 
that a similar arrangement of woodwork had 
been previously set forth in a French book on 
engineering. but into this we have not examined. 

Much of Fowke’s work was tentative ; he was 
not afraid of trying; not afraid of new materials 
or new modes. He was gradually, too, improving 
his taste; acquiring a better perception of beauty 
in form ; and the last thing he did was the best. 





/ing from the street to its level. The transepts 
improvements in a fire-engine, and a travelling 


This design, it will be remembered, was sub- | of modern art utterly uninteresting and common. 
mitted anonymously in open competition. place. In the colonnades dividing nave ang 

In reviewing the designs we at once pointed | aisle, several of the granite shafts have been 
out the projet, found afterwards to be Captain | built up within heavy square pilasters, so that 
Fowke’s, as prominently deserving of reward, | only sixteen of those ancient columns are lef, 
nd the judges ratified that opinion by after-| visible; their rudely-chiselled Corinthian capi. 
wards awarding to it the first premium. We | tals singularly adorned with sculptures of birds, 


| may not, however, longer dilate. Suffice it to| the eagle, the cock, and the dove, in high relief 


aid the expression of our sincere regret that aj against the abaci. A peculiar feature is the 
career promising so brightly should be pre- | division of the nave into five compartments by 
maturely ended. four great arches that spring from flat pilasters 
almost to the height of the ceiling, which is of 
ee ees woodwork in coffers, but without either gildi 

or any other than chiaroscuro colouring. A 
re ee . ‘ a” eal flight of steps, each a monolith of rosso antico, 
RESTORATION OF CHURCHES IN ROME. | leads to the elevated choir, beyond which opens 
Tue Basilica, dedicated to S. Praxedis, daugh- | the apse with stalls; and on each side of the 








|ter of the Christian senator Pudens, and said} choir are marble columns, fluted and chiselled 


to be on the site of her house, has pertained | with acanthus leaves (no doubt of antique origin), 
since the year 1198 tothe Vallombrosan Order, | supporting those loggie that form a novel feature 
who have here their only monastery in Rome. | quite inappropriate. 

This church,— Italicé, 8. Prassede,— situated! The Vallombrosan monks of the adjacent 
among obscure streets in the Esquiline Hill, has | cloisters undertook, during the last winter, a 
succeeded to another of primitive and almost | restoration of this interior, still in progress; but 
unknown antiquity, in existence at least as early it seems they want means for carrying out this 
as 499, under which date it is mentioned in the | work to any extent of splendour,—nor does that 
acts of a council held by Pope Symmachus—the | hitherto accomplished bear any high promise. 
sole reliable notice of it. In the ninth century |One improvement effected is the throwing ofa 
that antique edifice was fated to disappear by vault instead of a flat-coffered ceiling over the 
the determination of Pope Paschal I., who had choir; its surface blue, studded with gilt stars; 
been one of its officiating clergy, and who not and the remainder of that woodwork in the 
only rebuilt, but transferred to different sites the nave is now receiving similar decoration, in blue 
church that still retained its former dedication. and gold, together with the addition of gilt 
A liberal patron of the arts, and promoter of bosses and palm-leaves, diverging in starry 
public works, the above-named Pope seems to form, at the spaces between the panel-angles. 
have particularly encouraged the mosaicist’s The now dingy surfaces of the attics are to be 
labours ; and in three of Rome’s ancient churches | cleansed—we conclude whitewashed, and their 
are still preserved examples of their art dating frescoes restored. Some examples of monumen. 
from his pontificate—S. Cecilia, S. Maria in tal sculpture are among this charch’s interest- 
Dominica, and 8. Prassede,—in each of which we ing contents, and fortunately not exposed to 
see the figure of Paschal in the mosaic groups, | detriment through these bad works, the most 
distinguished by a square nimbas,—sign of his | rich and beautiful being the tomb of a Cardinal 
being among the living when these works were Anchera, deceased 1286, and here represented 
wrought. As to style all these mosaic composi- in sculpture that seems of about the same 
tions presen:, indeed, unmistakeable evidences of period, as a recumbent figure, pontifically 
an epoch of advancing decline in art; but those | vested, upon an isolated marble couch, exqui- 
at S. Prassede possess a certain religious gran- | sitely chiselled and decorated, with colonnettes, 
deur that strikes the imagination. From the mouldings, and inlaid work of coloured smalt. 
ninth to the fourteenth century, it seems, A Gothic insertion, now to be seen in the clois- 
the building so dedicated stood, with its main ters, records the donations of this cardinal to 
features unaltered; but, like many other the church, i.¢., a golden cross and silver cande- 
churches, fell into decay during the papal | Jabra, under condition of a daily mass for his 
residence at Avignon; and was restored, about soul, and a perpetually burning lamp im the 
the middle of the fifteenth century, by the chapel, where he reposes in his magnilicent 
architect Rossellini, under Nicholas V., a pontiff tomb. 8S. Prassede is famous for its relics—the 
who energetically applied himself to the repair Holy Column, and many others exposed, with 
of the numerous sacred buildings become ruin- pomp, from a balcony at the Vespers of Easter ; 
ous through the neglect of his predecessors at | few, indeed, entitle to one iota of the credence 
about the same epoch. Unfortunately the or respect one may pay to the unquestionable 
basilica in question was subjected to restorations memorials of such a man as Carlo Borromeo, 
of a later and (as to the arts) a much worse | whose wooden throne, as well as the table at 
period, by order of its cardiual titular, the which he used daily to feed a certain number of 
saintly Carlo Borromeo. Then was built the poor, are left visible in the chapel dedicated to 
present meaningless facade, and a staircase lead- | that saint. 

We may allow ourselves a glance at those 
were sacrificed by the formation of a lateral| mosaics on the apse and above both the inner 


chapel and two galleries, supported by antique | and outer archway of the choir, which fortunately 
ing for the 1862 International Exhibition, a work | 


columns laterally to the choir; and a canopy need no touches from presumptuous restorers, 
resting on four porphyry pillars was raised over, and retain their olden characteristics, though 
the high altar. The ancient windows were | not without damage, as is said, through a reno- 
walled up, and larger ones, of unsightly appear-| vation here attempted in 1832. Above the 
ance, opened in their stead. Still less in accord-| triumphal arch is the heavenly Jerusalem, en- 


ance with the antique, are later novelties intro. | 
duced here by another cardinal protector, 
Mirandola, in 1730; and the frescoes, by differ- 
ent artists of the same century, which now 
clothe the attic-walls, illustrating the story of | 
the Passion, with colossal angels and apostles in | 
alternate spaces, are altogether insignificant and 
mediocre. As to the exterior, the only details 
that can be referred to Pope Paschal’s church 
are the cornices, or rather string-courses of terra- 
cotta mensolw, the heavy quadrangular tower, 
now overcapped by a modern-pointed roof, and 
the porch, a good specimen of ninth-century 
construction, with high-hung arch resting on 
two lateral architraves and two massive columns 
of granite with Ionic capitals. Also may we 
notice in those rounded windows, arched above 
with large tiles, now all filled up, the charac- 
teristics of Early Medizeval building. As to the 
interior, it is only in the elaborate mosaics on 
the apse and triumphal arch, and clothing the 
walls of a lateral chapel, besides the still an- 
touched architecture of that same chapel, dedi- 





* See p. 841, + See p. 497, 











* See pp. 394, 395, 


circled by walls of gold studded with gems. 
Within, at the centre of this mystic inclosure, 
stands the Saviour holding a globe and cross, 
between two archangels; while the gates of that 
city are guarded by other archangels in white 
vestments ; and approaching on either side are 
numerous groups with crowns in their hands; 
the two figures nearest to one entrance recog: 
nizable, by the type of heads, as SS. Peter and 
Paul, between whom stands another white-ro 

angel. Lower, in formally-disposed groups 0? 
each side, are other companies of the faithful 
offering leafy crowns or waving palms, a8 0m 
their way to the beatifie city. Bat we have to 
deplore the Vandalism that has in part sacrific 

both these groups of the composition in order to 
the opening of the tabernacles for relics, with 
galleries in front; and still more unpardonable 
is the intrusion of the present baldacchios over 
the high altar, a heavy and unsightly structure, 
date 1730 (not that placed by S. Carlo), which 
obstructs the view of that mosaic-clothed sanc- 
tuary from the nave! On the apse is the 
principal mosaic group, colossal in scale an 
imposing in effect, however inferior the technical 
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execution it exhibits: centrally, standing amidst 
bright clouds, at higher level than the other 
figures, the Saviour, in gold-woven vestments, 
with cruciform halo, the right arm raised in 
commanding action, the left hand holding a 
scroll: above Him, issuing from the clouds, a 
hand stretched forth to place on his head a 
golden diadem set with a single gem; at each 
side, on lower level, three figures: Saints Peter 
and Paul, each presenting to the Saviour a 
young and magnificently-dressed female, 8. 
Praxedis and her sister Padentiana, both wear- 
ing diadems and offering crowns, their costume 
probably that of noble Roman ladies in the 
ninth if not an earlier century ; beyond these, at 
one side, the Pope Paschal I., offering a model 
of his church, with square halo around his 
head; at the other side, a young ecclesiastic 
holding a richly-bound volume of the Gospels, 
supposed to be St. Zeno. The Jordan, typify- 
ing baptism, flows at the feet of these figures ; 
and palms, on the branches of one of which 
stands the phanix—symbol of Resurrection— 
terminate the composition at each end. Above 
the archivolt of this apse appears the Lamb of 
God between seven lighted candelabra, seated 
on a jewelled throne beneath the cross; four 
angels and the winged symbols of the Evange- 
lists, each with a bound volume, on the same 
level; and below, the four-and-twenty elders, 
dressed uniformly in white, offering their crowns 
in adoration. On a frieze below the group in 
the apse, is again introduced the Divine Lamb 
accompanied by twelve sheep, typifying the 
Apostles; at the extremities the mystic cities, 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem; and underneath are 
inscribed in gilt letters, verses recording the 
constructions and the piety of Pope Paschal. In 
this whole composition the artistic character is 
decidedly reflected from antiquity, —the dra- 
peries in long massive folds, the quiet dignity 
of attitudes, and general formality of arrange- 
ment reminding one of sculptured relief. The 
most interesting part of the church’s interior 
is that much-frequented chapel of the “ Holy 
Column,” whose walls and vault are entirely 
encrusted with marbles and mosaics on gold 
ground—works of the ninth century; and the 
effect of which gorgeous sanctuary, in the dim 
light alone admitted, has a mysterious splendour 
that inspires awe. From its profuse magnifi- 
cence it used once to be called the “ Garden of 
Paradise ; but was originally dedicated to St. 
Zeno; afterwards to the Virgin under the invo- 
cation, “ Libera nos a penis inferi ;” and finally 
to the column, its precious relic, which, we are 
told, in an inscription here to be read, was 
brought from Palestine to Rome under Hono- 
rius III., A.D. 1223. The upper part of the 
walls, as well as the vault, are covered with 
those antique mosaics that have fortunately pre- 
served all their original character. On their 
golden ground at the four sides we see ;— 
SS. Peter and Paul standing before the apoca- 
lyptic throne, on which is the cross, but no 
seated figure; of those apostles, the former 
holding a single gold key,* the latter a scroll ; 
St. John the Evangelist, with a richly-bound 
volume, SS. James and Andrew near him; the 
two daughters of Pudens and §S, Agnes, all in 
rich vestments, and holding crowns ; the Virgin 
Mary (a veiled matronly figure), and 8. John 
the Baptist standing beside her; again, under 
the arch of a window, the half-figure of Mary, 
with three other females, all distinguished by 
the nimbus, one crowned, one with a square 
halo round her veiled head, to indicate a person 
still living; above these heads, the Divine Lamb, 
on a hill, from which stream the four Paradisical 
rivers, and stags (the symbol of desire for 
celestial truth) drinking of their waters; above 
the altar, under an arch, the Saviour, between 
four other saints, without names—figures in 
part sacrificed (with ineredible outrage against 


their artistic claims) to a modern tabernacle, | 


with pediment and colonnettes, surmounting the 
mensa; on the vault, a colossal half-figure of 
the Saviour, youthful, but severe in aspect, with 
cruciform nimbus, the whole surrounded by a 
large circular halo, that seems supported by four 
archangels, solemn figures in long white vest- 
ments, with uplifted arms, that stand finely 
distinct in the dim light. Within a niche 
over the altar, usually covered by a veil, 
is another mosaic of the Virgin and Child, with 
the two daughters of Pudens, as to 





* Ciampini (‘‘ Vetera Monumenta’’) gives an engraving 
that shows this figure without the key; a detail, there- | 


fore, to be ascribed to the restorers of modern times ;— 
surely neither a justifiable nor judicious departure from 
antiquity, 


which 
a 





than the ninth century. The entrance to this| 
chapel is flanked by two columns of rare black 
and white granite, supporting a beautifully. | 
chiselled marble entablature, evidently antique, | 
above which opens a high-arched window; and | 
around this are carried two tiers of mosaic 
heads in circlets, the outer comprising the | 
Saviour and the twelve apostles; the inner, the | 
Virgin Mary between SS. Stephen and Lan- | 
rence, besides eight female saints (all either | 
crowned or veiled). Above, laterally to the 
higher series, two aged heads, supposed by | 
Ciampini to be 8, Pudens and S. Pastor. The | 
effect of this whole elaborate art-work is not | 
improved by the addition of two heads of ancient | 
popes, in fresco, imitative of mosaic, placed | 
below that earlier ornamentation. In architec- | 
ture this chapel is so singular as to be well | 
worth studying. Its groined vault springs from | 
| four granite columns at the angles, with unequal | 
|shafts and gilt Corinthian capitals, each sup- | 
| porting a cube-formed architrave and massive | 
cornice of white marble, partly gilt, showing 
the transition before the final disappearance of 
'these members, after both had become already 
useless to the constructive whole. On the pave- 
ment of fine marble entarsio is an immense disk 
of porphyry, said to mark the spot where 
Paschal I. deposited the bodies of forty mar- 
tyrs, transferred hither from catacombs. This 
‘chapel is deemed so sacred that, through one 
of those strange ecclesiastical arrangements of 
Rome that seem to have no correspondence with 
Christian ideas, females are never allowed to 
enter except on the Sundays in Lent! As to 
that relic whence it takes its now popular name, 
the legend is the following :—Cardinal Giovanni 
Colonna, titular of this church, was sent as 
legate of the Crusade to Syria, A.D. 1223. 
Having left the camp for a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, he fell into the hands of the Saracens, 
who cruelly tortured him, and were about to saw 
his body asunder, but were deterred by a miracu- 
lous appearance ; the countenance of the victim 
becoming radiant with celestial light, whose 
beams dazzled and terrified. Their hate changed 
into awe and reverence; their captive was not 
only released, but received from them a precious 
donation,—the column (or rather its lower por- 
tion only) to which the Saviour was bound for 
scourging. Some writers, indeed, state that the 
same cardinal obtained this relic among the con- 
cessions stipulated for by the Crusaders, as the 
price of peace, on the taking of Damietta; and 
of the miraculous additions to this tale none are 
given in the learned and curious work by Padre 
Davanzati (“ Storia di Santa Prassede,’ pub- 
lished in the last century). At all events, since 
the return of Cardinal Colonna from the Crusade, 
here the column has remained in the place where 
he deposited it. Three palms in height, it is 
seen with a lamp perpetually burning before it 
in a niche encrusted with precious marbles. 
The preciousness of its material forms one objec- 
tion to its claims ; but it has been erroneously 
described as jasper, being in reality syenite 
granite, of the species distinguished by vivid 
black stains on a white ground,—hence the 
term adopted by Italian mineralogists, granito 
della Colonna, for this species generically. 
Below the high altar of this basilica we descend, 
through a grated portal, into a dark crypt, con- 
| sisting of three corridors, that once communi- 
sated with more extensive subterraneans, passing 
| (it is said) under the entire area of the edifice, 
but closed, by order of the authorities, some | 
‘century ago. That part still accessible has a 
| ceiling in one corridor arched, in the ot hers flat ; 
| the whole incrusted with large slabs of different 
| marbles. Near the entrance stand two great 
sarcophagi, one containing the bodies of SS. | 
| Praxedis and Pudentiana; the other, various | 
| relics brought hither from catacombs by Paschal | 
IL. each sarcophagus adorned by a frieze of} 





-! eoloured intarsio, and one with Christian sculp- 
! 


ltures in about the earliest style. An altar in | 
| this crypt, said to be the identical one conse: | 
| crated in the house of Praxedis, presents one of | 
'the most beautiful examples of Medisval in- | 
| tarsio, with richest variety of coloured stone and 
profuse gilding in circles, triangles, bands, &e.* 
| Above this is a fresco on the wall, which Italian 
critics ascribe to the twelfth century ; others, we 
| believe, to the eleventh century ; its subject, the 








| * Tf for the building of the present church a new site 
| was indeed chosen by Paschal I., and the primitive church 
entirely demolished, this tradition as to the house of 
Praxedis must of course fall to the ground, 

‘ 








Rumohr (Italienische Forsch.) observes that its| Madonna between the two Daughters of Padens 
ruder execution seems to indicate origin later/who both wear and hold in their hands the 


crown so frequently introduced as alike the sign 
and the offering of sanctity, the countenances of 
these figures delicately marked and fall of sweet- 
ness, the costumes gorgeous with profuse jewelry 
and cumbrous embroideries that remind of 
Byzantine details. 

The campanile, a square brick tower, which 
may be ascended by a rickety wooden stair- 
case, seems in the state of incipient ruin; its 
arched windows, built up so as to conceal the 
marble tracery now only visible from within; a 
dreary, ghost-like place, where one might faney 
oneself in some ruinous abbey far from the 
haunts of men; and on the walls we may per- 
ceive the faint traces of almost obliterated fres- 
coes, just the outlines of figures and nimbus- 
crowned heads, from which the colours have 
completely faded. The masonry of this tower 
is rude and irregular; perhaps the inference is 
admissible that both the building itself and those 
all-but-lost paintings belong to the ninth centary; 
and assuredly the restorers of Rome’s modern 
school might have deemed it worth while to pre- 
serve from destruction such records of an epoch 
but little known through any examples of its 
pictorial art among Rome’s monuments. 

A marble puteal (erected in its place, within 
the nave, 1688), is said to mark the spot below 
which St. Praxedis used to deposit the blood of 
martyrs she had collected with sponges. Of 
these witnesses to the truth, it is asserted by 
the tradition read in two inscriptions on those 
walls, that 2,300 repose here. St. Carlo Borro- 
meo used to spend hours of the night in medi- 
tation above the spot where they are laid 
in that chapel of the holy column. Bat 
other very different memories attach to this 
sacred building, reflected from the periods 
of Medizval violence when no sanctuary was 
secure, and Rome’s annals presented such tragic 
scenes in the struggle between ecclesiastic and 
aristocratic power. Pope Gelasius II. was cele- 
brating mass here, shortly after his election, 
1118, when the adverse faction, headed by 
Cencio Frangipane, who supported the interest 
of the emperor against the pontiff, entered with 
armed force, seized the person of the royal 
priest, and, with cruel maltreatment, threw him, 
chained, into prison. A combat took place at 
the door of this church between the Frangipane 
faction and the nobles who defended the cause 
of their pontiff. That illustrious prisoner was 
soon released, thanks to the fears of his lawless 


jailor; but, after a few weeks, Gelasius had 


recourse to an expedient repeated in recent 
story, a flight to Gaeta, in order to escape from 
his domestic and foreign enemies, whilst the 
Emperor, Henry V., was approaching to elect an 
anti-pope in his place. 

The Monastery of S. Prassede was founded 
by the same pope who built the church, and first 
occupied by Basilian monks. In its interior that 
pontiff had erected a chapel to S. Agnes, with 
mosaic-adorned walls, of which remains not a 
trace. An inscription still extant states that 
the cloisters were built by a cardinal titular, in 
the time of Gregory VII.; but in the architec- 
ture actually before us, 2 quadrangle of arcades, 
with square pilasters, round a pleasant garden, 
is no detail stamped with the character of the 
eleventh century. Medizval splendours have 
disappeared from the Roman Vallombrosa. 

The works that have been in progress for not 
less than nine years at St. Agostino, the great 


‘church of the Augustinian order, erected 1488, 


are not with a view to any changes in the archi- 
tectural plan, but for adornment of all principal 
surfaces, walls, and vault, with frescoes, en- 
tirely by the same artist, Gagliardi, who will, it 
is expected, be here engaged for three years 
more before his task will reach its final term. In 
the tribune behind the high altar, in the two 
lateral chapels nearest, and in the chapels form- 
ing the transept extremities, also on the cupola, 
this adornment is finished, the subjects of the 
paintings now exposed to view being the Vision 
of the Deity to Adam and Eve after their Fall ; 
the Coronation and Assumption of the Virgin ; 
the Baptism of St. Augustine; and several 
scenes from the lives of two Augustinian saints, 
Thomas di Villanova and Nicholas di Tolentino. 
Others, in which St. Monica (in the chapel con- 
taining her body) appears with her saintly son ; 
and, on the cupola, the twelve apostles; the 
evangelists on pendentives below. On the vaulte 
of the nave (not yet re-opened) we see David 
playing his Harp, and the Sacrifice of Abraham; 
along the attics, six illustrious women of the 


1 Old Testament. An arabesque ornamentation, 
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filling interstices on the attics, is very graceful 
and rich in character. Among the single figures 
those of the apostles are most dignified. In 
their technical skill and freedom of design, these 
paintings generally may be said to display the 
best qualities of the actual Roman school (one we 
cannot underteke to eulogize in any high terms) : 
as pertaining to an architectural whole, their 
effect is striking; but we do not recognise in 
them the higher attributes of spirituality or 
serene religious sentiment ; and among the va- 
rious miracles chosen for representation, some 
are startling to a degree almost offensive ; one 
(a scene where appear two self-moving images 
amidst a theatrical procession) quite below the 
dignity of art. One cannot, however, withhold 
praise from the energies, science, and vigour of 
imagination undoubtedly possessed by Signor 
Gagliardi. 

At §. Nicolo in Carcere,—a church remarkable | 
for the ruins of three temples, of Hope, Piety, | 
and Juno Sospito, party comprised within, partly | 
buried beneath it, whose antiquity (we speak of | 
all those Pagan fanes) ascends so high as the | 
Republican period,—the works,commenced about | 
nineteen years ago, are still continuing in slow 
progress, notwithstanding that we had to report 
in our pages, about two years ago, their ex- 
pected completion within the next ensuing 
season. In its leading features a basilica, on | 
the Early Roman type, this edifice is not to be | 
deprived of that character, though renewed in 
al! decorative details, through the restorations | 
arried on. 
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THE PREVENTION OF STRIKES.* 


alluding to the results, which were mentioned 
in our last article, of the operations of the 
Society, as regards annuities,—he says :— 


* This considerable fact should gladden us all, and give 
to each member the assurance that the sublime words 
that our commemorative medal bears,—‘No more 

overty for the ailing workman, nor for him whom age 
as condemned to rest,’—will be shortly, for the workmen 
of the Maison Lecluirc, a reality. 

This reality is in your hands: its accomplishment 
depends on you. 

forkmen and employds, members of the Society or 
not, all should say to themselves :—The lot of our families 
is here; let us then work with courage ; let us instruct 
our children; let us direct them so that one day they 
may make good fathers of families, good citizens, 

Let us teach them all, the respect that one owes to 
others if one wishes to be respected one’s self. 

Let us teach them that the liberty of each stops where 
the liberty of others begins to be touched: let us teach 
them that the liberty of all is the respect, scrupulous, 
absolute, for the rights of others, the constant fear of 
coming into collision with the persons with whom one 
has relations of interest or not; in fine, that liberty for 
one’s self, as liberty for the others, is no other thing than 
the putting in practice of that divine precept which says,— 
* Let us not do to others that which we would not should 
be done to us;’ and which adds, in tracing for us our 
duty,—‘ Let us do, on the contrary, to others, all that we 
would that they should do to us!’ 

The personnel of the apprentices of the establishment 


| is composed, in general, of our ebildren; let us teach 
| them promptly their business; let us make them compre- 


hend that they owe gratitude to all those who show them 


,; how to work; and that, to acquit themselves of this 
| debt, they are bound, by a good employment of their time, 


to contribute to sustain the men whose forces begin to 
give way. 

Let us make our education for ourselves ; let us act with 
entirety: no divisions between us; no uneasiness in our 
relations. 

Let each one teach the others, by his example, to well 
do their duties. Let us conform rigorously to the esta- 
blished regulations: they have but for object, order and 


| economy of time in operations, 


Let us have constantly in thought, that we owe a 
profound gratitude to the men who direct us; let us 
encourage them by our efforts to well fulfil our duty: let 


jus facilitate for them, the accomplishment of their 


Ure. } . 
Yee Dave iil 


re than once referred in our pre- | 
vious papers descriptive of the organization of 
M. Leclairc’s house-painting establishment, to | 
the existence of certain carefully devised regu- 
lations other than the provisions of the deed of 
partnership, and the statutes of the Provident 
and Mutual Aid Society. In these regulations | 
is embodied what is not the least instructive | 


feature in the organization, namely, the system 
for the observance of the workmen and employés | 
of every grace, in the workshops, and the exe- | 


cution of work in hand.+ It is important, not | 
merely in connexion with the immediate subject | 
of these papers: it is suggestive of means of 
the production of a better quality of artificers’ | 
work than is now to be secured generally, 
whether from workmen themselves, or the 
master-tradesmen. M. Leclaire, as we have} 
seen, consilered that it was essential to success | 
of his undertaking, that the public should be 
made acquainted, as far as possible, with the 
means of recognising, or preventing, frauds ; | 
and should he able to estimate the comparative 
f inferior work, low-priced, and that 
of the better quality, costing more, but having 
greater durability. We have seen, moreover, 
not only fiom the facts referred to in these} 
papers, | } 





advantages ¢ 


from his researches mentioned on | 
several occasions in the Builder,that M. Leclaire’s | 
exertions extended to the improvement, in many | 
ways, of the processes entering into the craft of | 
house-painting, and to the introduction of new | 
ones. 

It is scarcely possible to do entire justice | 
to the general subject that now concerns us, | 
without some reference to the regulations in; 
that aspect of them which pertains to artificers’ | 
work of the particular kind. We must, however, 
mainly, limit ourselves to what might be adopted | 
in any branch of work connected with building,— 
only remarking that regulations appropriate to 
the kind of work should be framed in each case, 
of whatever trade. The quality of work common 
in honse-painting, has already occupied our 
attention; and we may have to revert to that 
subject. 

The regulations of which we have spoken, are 
printed, and are bound up with the statutes of 
the Provident and Mutual Aid Society,—there 
being one genera] index. They extend to rather 
more than fifty pages; and bear date, Ist July, 
1864. We have alluded to regulations which 
their author had drawn up many years previous ; 
and to which, results, attested as we have seen, 
of his exertions for his workmen, may be in part 
attributed. 

The regulations now before us, are preceded 
by a short address from M. Leclaire to the work- 
men and employés. In the course of it,—after 








* Vide pp. 737, 758, 774, 811, 845, 867, ante, 


| account: in this aspect, nothing in the workshop should 


| guardians of them; and even if disorders, having for re- 








+ “ Réeglement a observer dans les Ateliers,” &c. &c. 


mission, by our agreeable relations with them. 

They have not need of us; and we have need of them: 
we should be much disappointed, if at the end of a year, 
the day after a balance of accounts, they should declare 
that they terminated their functions. 

Their task is heavy, difficult, and delicate: good ad- 
ministrators do not improvise themselves ; time is neces- 
sary to form them; om 9 again, all individuals are not apt 
to well-administer. 

It ought not then to escape from our mind thet our 


; interests depend entirely on theirs; and that when one 


has relations of interest with some one, one owes respect 
mutually: one is bound especially to avoid putting in 
motion questions of self-love ; for, the solution of them is 


| always more or less troublesome. 


Let our exactitude in work prove to the chents of the 
establishment, that Saint Monday, and of old date, is 


| never made a holiday ; and that only unavoidable cireum- 


stances prevent the Sunday being always observed. 
In fine, let us have conscience of our dignity: let us 


conduct ourselves so as to merit the esteem of persons in| once a fortnight. 
| whose houses we work, Such are the reflections thet I! with a Saturday ; and the workman is paid on 
| would prevail upon each one to make to himself for himself. | 


The members of the Société de Secours Mutuels are no 


longer simple day-labourers, who act mechanically, and 
who quit work before the clock may have sounded its last 
stroke. Allare become partners who work for their own 


be indifferent to them: all ought to look to the care of 
the tools and merchandise, as if they were specially the 


sult to compromise the interests of the establishment, 
occur in their presence, they ought to repress them imme- 
diately, unless by hierarchical respect they prefer to refer 
them to those in authority. 

The disloyal arms of traud, which are employed some- 
times to sustain competition, are not ours, The fight that 
we have to sustain is only more severe in consequence. It 
is, then, only with a better employment of time in work, 
and by a good management, that we can offer to the public 


i 


in his little book [livret], in which his en. 
trance on duty will be inscribed. Should he 
have no “ livret,” a certificate will be given him 
to get one. On the first day of the hiring, the 
“ Chef d’Atelier,” or shop-foreman, makes him 
acquainted with the first division, now under 
notice, of the “ Articles.” If the workman docs 
not agree to conform to those particular " 4rtj. 
cles,” he merely completes the one day,—the 
foreman giving him, at the end of it, a note 
entitling him to be paid what is due. 

Usually, work is suspended on Sundays, and 
the principal féte days. The day is of ten hours, 
for which the ordinary pay is 5 francs (4s.), 
An ordinary journeyman painter in London at 
present gets 63d. per hour, or 5s. 5d. for ten 
hours: in some instances, 7d. per hour, or 
5s. 10d. for ten hours, would be the rate,— 
grainers being able to make still more. So that 
a French workman, coming to this country, 
might benefit in one respect by the change,— 
the possibility of which we have hinted at for 
the consideration of those who are agitating for 
increase of pay. Indeed we happen to know that 
M. Leclaire himself hes been lately executing 
work in this country; although he has em. 
ployed English as well as French workmen. The 
work of long“days begins at six in the morning, 
and lasts till six in the evening,—two hours 
being taken for meals. Time occupied in work 
after six in the evening is not counted as night- 
work, unless the meal have been taken after six, 
and work been done afterwards. In case of 
Sunday-work, one meal only is taken; and the 
| work ceases an hour earlier. Men attached to 
| the division of the “ petits travana ,»” which per- 
| haps we may interpret jobbing-work, take but 
one meal a day. The long day, “la grande 
| journée,” commences and finishes at the hours 
| stated; but there are also the “ moyenne,” and 

the “petite,” days, or of middling and short 
length, according to the seasons and the demand 
_of work to be done. The duration of night-work 
‘is eight hours, or from ten in the evening to 
'six in the morning, including an hour for 
a meal,—the workmen finding his provisions. 
Night-work is paid for at the rate of 95 cen- 
‘times (9,4.) per hour; and time in the ever- 
‘ing, when not the continuation of daytime, 
is assessed at the same rate. The English 
|workman would be paid “time and a half” 
‘in the evening, or up to nine o'clock; whilst 
‘for night-work he would get double the day 
rate, or say 13d. per hour. The pay-day is 
The fortnight commences 





| 


the morning of that day, for the previous fort- 
night, ending on the Friday night. Each Friday 
before the pay-day, or in Paris, the workman on 
arriving in the morning gives in, on a note 
printed in form, to the foreman of the workshop, 
the number of hours he has made in the fort- 
night, but including the time of the Friday, and 
his “ faux frais,” or literally, idle expenses. The 
sum total of the latter is placed beneath the 
total of the hours; but the detailed statement 
appears on the back of the note. The note is 
signed by the workman. The foremen, the 
glaziers, and all the men who have the right to 
wages of a higher rate than has been stated, 





prices as low as our competitors. 

We possess an organization that leaves nothing to be 
desired. Amounts of capital, intelligence, patronage, | 
nothing is wanting to us: with energy, we can then pro- | 
duce cheaply, well, and quickly, and obtain good results. | 

In our general assembly of the 13th of March last, I 
have acquainted you with the ambition that dominates | 
me, At the age at which Iam, one is in haste to enjoy. | 
In consequence, if you wish that I go out of this world 
with a contented heart, it is necessary that you have 
realised the dream of all my life : it is necessary that after 
regular condact, and assiduous work, a workman and his 
wife be able, in their old age, to have the wherewithal to 
live tranquil without being at the charge of any one,”’ 


The rules, or “ Articles” of the “ Reylements,” 
relate to the Customs of the Establishment, the 
Apprentices ; the Staff [“ Noyau”’), the admis- 
sion to it, and the advantages (including pre- 
ference as to work in winter) granted to those 
forming part of it; Conditions to be observed in 
work, Works in the Country, Regulations for 
the Foremen, and numerous other matters. 

It is observed, that, from the first employé 
downwards, each one ought to do his best to 
make up for any omissions of the head of the 
establishment. If any errors be committed, 
they are not to be hidden: conviction is ex- 
pressed that no false step is taken intentionally ; 
but, it is said, he who fears to avow a slight 
fault, gives ground for the supposition that he 
commits more serious faults that he hides. 

The first “ Article” relating to the customs of 
the establishment requires each man newly 


number of hours for which they claim this right. 
The foremen send all requisite papers to the head- 
office before noon on the Friday. The glaziers, 
polishers, decorators, and some other workmen, 
deposit their notes on the Friday morning in the 
box at the office. A workman quitting the 
establishment in the course of the fortnight, 
receives his money only on the pay-day following 
the day of his departure. jl 
One of the “ Articles,” after remarking that in 
certain circumstances, works are of a disagreeable 
character; that in others, much activity, and 
frequent change of workshop, are required ; that 
there are cases where workmen cannot finish 
what they have commenced ; and that there are 
other cases where it may be necessary to go into 
the country for a single day, says that these 
circumstances being independent of the will of 
the master, and burthensome to him, each one 
ought to lend himself to such arrangements with 
a good grace, and without expecting an augmenta- 
tion of the day’s pay. Should the workman not 
accept such position, it is said, not only will he 
be regarded as of an uncomplying disposition, but 
as giving ground for doubt of his qualifications, 
since the least capable workmen are not those 
who give themselves few airs, and who bend 
themselves the most easily to the circumatances 
of which one is not master. And a following 





engaged to work at the head-quarters, to give 


“« Article,”—perhaps addressed to the case of one 


have to enter upon their notes, additionally, the , 
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who has pride in real skill (a feeling that we 
could wish were common in England),—says, 
that when a workman is chosen to do work that 
is not agreeable to him, his duty is to conduct it 
to a good end, without seeing in the selection of 
bim anything but a mark of confidence, and 
without supposing that he is judged incapable of 
doing better ; but that should he have any doubt 
on the point, he would be bound to ask explana- 
tion,—which would not be refused ; and that this 
manner of acting is better than that of losing 
the day,—like men without principles, who forget 
that they have a family to support. 

The next division of the rules relates to Ap- 
prentices ; and, as much as any other portion 
of the “ Réglement,” it deserves the attention 
of British workmen. The children of foremen, 
and of workmen of the “noyaw” (or siaff), are 
admitted into the establishment in preference to 
others. To be admitted, they must have made 
their first communion (equivalent to confirmation 
in the English Protestant Church) ; and they must 
know how to read, write, and work in arithmetic. 
They are paid, from the first day of their ap- 
preuticeship, or in proportion with their age and 
intelligence. Each year, commencing with the 


time when the “yrande journée” begins, their | 


| men attached to what we have regarde: 





the letters of admission of the two ranks bear 
different series of numbers. The men of the 
staff, besides having preference in the grant of 
work, can receive during winter an advance of 
50 francs,— should they need such help, — 
returning it in the summer; they can re- 
ceive some amount of money, to be fixed 
by the head of the establishment, out of the 
profits, in accordance with a provision of the 
deed of partnership which we have mentioned ; 
and, finally, he who has worked for the estab- 
lishment during fivc years without interruption, 
can demand admittance into the Society “de 
Secours Mutuels.” In winter, the foremen of 
works in hand remain at their posts till the works 
are completed; but the rest of the workmen 
take turn in the order of their admission to their 
rank of the staff, a fortnight at a time,—the first 
turns being taken by the men of the first rank. 
Each man works a fortnight ; and when every 
one of the first rank has worked his fortnight, 
the men of the second rank come in their nume- 
rical order; and when they have all worked, 
the turn of the first rank recommences. The 





_ The points left for adverse criticism are few 
innumber. To note them is only another mode 
of saying how much there is to admire. The 
first feeling of regret that occurs to the mind ig 
the observation that Dor’ has evidently not 
visited Jerusalem before illustrating the grandest 
scenes in the history of the Holy City. It is 
true that the reticence which he has shown in 
many instances as to the architectural details of 
buildings long overthrown, and overthrown with- 
out leaving trace or record of their peculiar 
architecture, is in itself a mark of true artistic 
judgment. Where other artists have called on 
their imagination, or consulted their sketch- 
book, for incongruous towers and domes, the 
great Frenchman has concentrated the interest 
of the scene in its human actors. But enough 
yet remains of the buildings of the city of 
Herod and of Solomon to show us that the walls 
and towers of the city were not like the castle 
of St. Angelo or that of Rochester; that they 
were not faced with stucco or with Roman 
cement ; and the two or three scenes which give 





this idea of the fortifications of Jerusalem evince 


i as the | a want of truth in this respect, that even a con- 


jobbing-work are excepted: they remain always | sultation of De Vogiic’s works, to say nothing of 


at their post. 


Then follow rules to be observed in the execu- | 


pay is augmented proportionately with their | 
deserts. Orphans, and those who form part of tion of work. The first of them relates to the | 
a large family, may be paid more than the! safety of workmen, as on scaffolds. The fore- | 
others ; and it is observed that the others should | man is bound to see that such things as cords | 
not regard this as injustice, but should on the! and ladders are perfect; and should they be 
contrary approve. ‘There is no condition as to otherwise, he is authorised to destroy them, and | 
the duration of the apprenticeship: the appren- | to send back the fragments to the warehouse, 
tice may be dismissed by the head of the demanding replacement. He is to see generally | 
establishment, or be removed by his parents, at that the workmen are not exposed to danger. 
any time. A distinct “Article” says that the Should he omit any portion of the duty referred 
head of the concern attaches much importance to | to, all the workmen are authorised to refuse to 
the apprentices being treated with kindness and | make use of the ladders or other things in an 
discretion, and to their receiving only good unsafe state. If in spite of precautions, an acci- 
examples, dent should happen, it is the duty of the fore- | 

** Fach workman is bound to consider them as his own | man to give instant help, and not to hesitate at 
children, . . . . . . toencourage them by varied | @MY expense; and to lavish | prodiguer| upon 
labours, especially to recompense them by something the wounded man, the necessary care, and to 
which it is agreeable to do, after having occupied them cause him to be conveyed to his dwelling by 
with dirty and disagreeable work; otherwise they are out hap, et 
of conceit with themselves, become dawdlers, disobedient | trusty men, workmen ; and, finally, the foreman 
fellows ; whilst, in treating them as men, in doing the part is forthwith to give information of the accident 
of youth one can obtain of them good results, and render gt head-quarters, that the man may be at- 
them service the while, 

tended to. 

It is added that they should not be sent about A special article directs workmen, when an 
with heavy weights. inquiry is made of them by a proprietor, archi- 

M. Leclaire observes, in a note, that some- tect, or other person, to desire the individual to 
times, in workshops, the apprentices are subject address himseif to the foreman. 
to brutality ; and that it is shameful in men to 
presume on inexperience,—since thus an influence =— 
of the most unfortunate kind will be exercised 
upon the character of the children, and on the 
direction which their minds will take in their 
growing up. Faults on the part of the appren- 
tices are punished by the individual being “ mis : ; : be 
i pied” (that is, his work is suspended) for one bas for some time past announced the publica- 
or more days. To those who have conducted tion of the English Bible, illustrated by the 
themselves well, medals are given each year, by pencil of Gustave Dore, and has invited viewers 
the “ Société de Secours Mutuels,” at their general to inspect the illustrations themselves, which 





GUSTAVE DORE’S BIBLE 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A WELL-KNowN publishing house in the City 


meeting ; and to these there may be added, in 
exceptional cases, an annual sum in money, 
which is never less than 10 francs (8 shillings). 
The next division of the “ Réegleinent” relates to 
that section of the workmen called the “ Noyau” — 
the newel, or staff of the establishment. A note 
explains that this portion of an industrial esta- 
blishment is composed of workmen, intelligent, 
and of good morality ; and who are picked men, 
through whose aid all the exigences of the 
particular business can be satisfied, and great 
perfection be attained. When work is not abun- 
dant, these men are employed in preference to 
the others. The idea, however, in M. Leclaire’s 
establishment, seems to resemble that of the 
military ‘‘ cadres,’ or framework for the contri- 
bution of force of men inreserve. For admission 
to the “noyau,” merit, rather than length of 
services, gives the title: but, there are particu- 
larly specified as necessary,—1. The having 
good morals and regular conduct ; 2. The having 
given proof of ability as end wisewr, varnisher, and 
polisher ; 3. The being acquainted with the regu- 
lations for the workmen in the shops, so as to be 
able to reply upon all the “ Articles,” if interro- 
gated ; and, 4. The having obtained a letter from 
the head of the establishment, bearing an ordinal 
number indicating that the workman fulfils the 
before-mentioned conditions, and that there is 
ground for admitting him. There are two ranks 
of admission to the staff: the first comprises 
the foremen-painters, and the foremen of all the 
branches of work connected with painting, as 
well as many workmen of each of these latter 
branches: the second is composed of the ordi- 
nary;painters, of workmen of the other branches, 
not in the first rank, and the apprentices ; and 


are gratuitously on view in the Belle Sauvage- 
yard, on Ludgate-hill. It must be remarked, 
however, that the engravings which are there to 
be seen are all lettered in French. No speci- 
mens of plates evidently intended for an English 
edition are to be seen. The question, therefore, 
forcibly suggests itself, whether the English 
illustrations are to be taken from worn or good 
blocks. A difference of 31. in the price of the 
French and the English Bible is a further reason 
for raising the question, whether this unrivalled 
work of art is to be placed in the hands of the 
English subscribers in that state of perfection 
which the character of the artist demands. 

Of the work itself, it is difficult to speak in 
terms that do not appear to be overstrained. 
No previous work of Doré’s is to be compared to 
his Bible. In fertility of imagination, in local | 


truth, in grandeur of treatment, and often ina 


subtle appreciation of the sacred text that is | 
evinced in a perfectly new handling of subjects 
that have been the study of the greatest Christian 
| artists, Gustave Doré must rank as facile prin- 
| ceps. Let any one who is on his way to visit 
| the Belle Sauvage-yard, pay a previous visit to 
‘the shop window of Dominic Colnaghi «& 
Co., in Pall-mall East, and look at the lovely 
coloured plates from Raffaelle’s Bible which are 
now to be seen there. With these conceptions 
of the painter of the Transfiguration in his 
memory, let him see how Dore has treated the 
same subject, and the result of the comparison 
will be the conviction that while Raffaelle has 
given us the fruit of a rich Italian fancy, the 
scenes drawn by Dor? are more like those of the 





sacred text itself. No commentary ever written 
has the instructive value of these illustrations. 





| photography, would have enabled the artist to 


avoid. 

The contrast to the want of local trath as to 
the masonry of Jerusalem, is the wonderful ren- 
dering of the Egyptian and Assyrian architec- 
tecture. The walls have all the texture of stone, 
and the incised hieroglyphics seem to tempt the 
touch to verify the relief of the slab. The halls 
unearthed by Belzoni, by Wilkinson, and by 
Layard, are repeopled by the magic pencil with 
the forms that filled them three thousand years 
ago. The quaint beards and wigs of Egyptian 
sculpture become the possible costume of living 
people before us,—and not living only, but living 
in the full vigour of Oriental passion. The 
mingling of the unchanging features of the 
scenes, the lurid glare of the African sun, the 
expanse of the desert, the national types of the 
Jew and of the Arab, the obstinacy and fury of 
the camel, with the past and buried types of 
the dynasty of the Pharaohs, is a marvellous 
triumph of the human imagination. It is true 
that the artist might have given to Pharaoh his 
actual features, as we may this day trace them 
in the gigantic portraits transported to the 
British Museum; but the form driven by fear, 
by wonder, and by wrath up those massive steps 
into the presence of Moses, is one that will long 
haunt the memory like the recollection of an 
actual fact. 

The only instance, perhaps, in which the 
artist in striving for the wonderful has allen 
into the impossible, is in the illustration of the 
death of Sampson. The architecture here is 
incongruous, the effect of the possible displace- 
ment unmechanical, and the relation between 
cause and effect painfully unnatural. But to 
atone for this trip, how wonderful is the scene 
where the vexed strong man holds out his sacred 
locks to his sulky mistress. You see at once 
that if this is not the very portrait of Dalilah, it 
is that of such a woman as she must have been. 
The attitude is life itself— the life of the traitress. 

One instance of the manner in which the very 
pith and marrow of the sacred story is seized on 
by the artist, may ve taken from the story of the 
old prophet slain by the lion. Often has this 
been represenied, and the moral of the punish- 
ment of disobedience has been drawn from it by 
preacher and by painter. But how would the 
intelligence of the event have struck on the ears 
of those to whom the tidings came—a man 
killed by a lion!—the lion to be seen — there! 
there! 

Such is the reading of Dor’. On a low hill, 
looming against a dark and stormy sky, sits a 
mighty lion on its haunches, with its back to 
you, the spectator, just attracted to the spot by 
the fearful tidings. The lion has not seen you, 
or he would either have retired or prepared to 
attack you,—you come so near to him behind, 
and against the wind. Tumbled at his feet is 
the carcass of the old prophet, slain by a blow 
of the mighty paw, but undevoured by the 
avenger; and by him, each leg and each ear 
planted at a different angle, a compound of 
terror and of fidelity, is the ass, while the pro- 
phet whose unadvised hospitality led to this 
terrible catastrophe is slowly advancing towards 

e spot. 

2 toon other instance of the manner in which 
this gifted artist regards a familiar scene from 
a novel stand-point. Who has not heard of the 
Pharisee and the Publican ? who has not learned 
to recognise afar off the pompous pride of the 
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one and the modest humility of the other? Is 
it so indeed? If the lesson had been so trite and 
obvious, would it have been one selected by a 
Teacher who spake as never man spake ? 

It is not thus that Dord has read the lesson 
He has looked at the suppliants from the human 
point of view. Scrupulously exact in his dress, 
handsome in his person, winning, polite, devout, 
the Pharisee is performing his devotions, so that 
with the mass of his countrymen you admire 
the worshipper whose prayer you cannot doubt 
to be acceptable to the Lord of the Temple. 
Hard by, squalid and disgusting, the Publican 
reminds you of an Italian beggar. God must be 
good indeed to have mercy on such as he. And 
then further on, throngh an open door of the 
temple, you catch a sight of the great Teacher, 
who looked on the scene with other eyes. For 
He regarded the heart, and therefore it was that 
he saw with other eyes a scene of which the 
great painter has truly shown the human and | 
obvious aspect. | 

It is hard to tear oneself from the contemple- 
tion of these marvellous sermons, not in stones, 
indeed, but in ontlines that linger in the memory. 
The slanghter of the prophets of Baal, the | 
mingling of man and beast in the strong parental 
instinct as shown in the Deluge, the Egyptians 
watching the first miracle of Moses, the long | 
line of Nicanor’s elephants, the mite dropped by 
the youthful widow, are among the che/s-d’ @uvre. 
it will be matter of sincere satisfaction to find 
that the English edition is equal to the French 
one; that in all the subordinate details, which 
are matters, not of art, but of trade, full justice is 
done to a genius which has not feared to meet 
the great Italian masters on their chosen ground, 
and which has not been worsted in the contest. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THe ordinary meeting of the members was 
held on Friday evening (the 8th inst.), at the 
House, in Conduit-street.* 

Mr. R. W. Edis, the president, occupied the 
chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Association:— Mr. John Adams, 
George-street, Greenwich; Mr. M. H. Merrick, 
Camberwell New-road; Mr. W. H. Jewitt, 
Leighton-road, Camden Town; Mr. C. Merrin, 
Bow ; and Mr. F. Hammel, Brixton. 

A letter from Mr. Godwin was read by Mr. 
Plumbe (hon. sec.), offering a prize of five 
guineas for the best essay on eith«r of two sub- 
jects proposed by that gent’eman. This com- 
munication bad been considered by the com- 
mittee of the Association, who had selected the 
following subject :—‘ Suggestions for improve- 
ments in the artistic design of locks, door- 
furniture, grates, stoves, gas- fittings, and 
ironwork generally, applicable to domestic pur- 
poses, with sketches illustrative of the objects 
recommended.” 

Mr. Riddett brought under notice the wants 
of the lending library, which he said contained 
but 100 volumes strictly bearing on professional 
subjects, a number which was far below the 
wants of the Association. He expressed a hope 
that the members would either subscribe so as 
to enable the stock of books to be enlarged, or 
make donations of suitable works. 

Mr. Tarver made a statement respecting the 
class for drawing from the human figure, which 
he represented to be in a prosperous condition. 
The attendance of members was good, and con- 


siderable interest was displayed by them with | 


regard to its future success. It had been pro- 
posed to increase the evenings of meeting to 
three per week ; but as the proposition had come 
from those members of the class who were not 
mernbers of the Association also, it was his duty 
to lay the matter before them. If a greater 
number of members of the Association were to 
join the class, he had no doubt that the proposal 
could be acceded to.+ 

Mr. T. R. Smith then read a paper on “ Study 
as a Preparation for Practice.’ The paper 





* The next meeting of the Voluntary Examination 
Class will be held on Monday evening next, subject 
Heat, Light, and Ventilation,” by Mr. R. O. Harris, ° 

+ Mr. E. B. Ferrey, the hon. secretary of the class, 
writing to us on the subject, siys,—“ that. although we 
have scarcely room for sny more students from the 
living model, yet, at least, twelve more members could 
draw from casts, and a system of alternate studies 
from both is recommended by our teacher, Mr. Poynter. 
The increase afforded to the funds of the class by the ad- 
dition of ten members would enable us to meet three 
times instead of twice a week, a point strongly urged by a 
majority of the present students,” 


| come this drawback. 


might be considered as supplementary to others 
on cognate subjects read on previous occasions. 
tie observed upon the position of an architectural 
student in this country, and on the habits and 
tastes which were essential to professional suc- 
cess. He expressed his regret that the number 
of Oxford and Cambridge men in the profession 
was so small, and considered that the absence 
of everything like an artistic education in public 
schools and colleges was a main reason why 
architecture had fewer attractions than other 
callings for university men. Before a student 
began his life as a pupil, he should devote one 
year chiefly to drawing ; and before the termina- 
tion of that period, he should be able to draw 
| the human figure from the round well enough to 
| procure for him admission to the antique school 
| of the Royal Academy. The majority of young 
men, however, did not enter the profession with 
‘such advantages fally developed. But still 





| there was no reason for them to despair, as, by 


resolute, well-directed effort, they might over- 
With regard to the most 
practical way of learning the elements of the 
architect’s profession, he considered that on 
many points a pupil could obtain better informa- 


| tion from companions in the office, or from fore- 


men of works and on the building, than he could 
from his master. In the office alone, however, 
bat a very incomplete education could be ob- 
tained. Even so simple and necessary an 
accomplishment ag perspective, for example, 
could not always be picked up there,—much less 
any complete scheme of the art and science of 
architecture. Supplementary aids to education 
were, therefore, of essential importance. In 
London there were more public facilities than 
were to be found in the country. Attendance at 
a good evening drawing-school (figure as well 
as landscape) would be found extremely useful ; 
as also the knowledge of the French language. 
The next desideratum was an acquaintance with 
the history and the general forms of past styles 
of architecture, and the theory and practice of 
construction. He recommended all students to 
attend Professor Hayter Lewis’s course of lec- 
tures at the London University College. Two 
evenings a week might be devoted to these for 
the winter months of two years. Another course 
of lectures on the arts of construction was also 
delivered annually at King’s College, by Pro- 
fessor Kerr, the value of which could not be 
over-estimated. The class of design at their 
own Association, as also the voluntary examina- 
tion class, were likewise valuable agents in the 


acquiring of knowledge. After other suggestions, | 


Mr. Smith referred to the advantages offered by 
the Royal Institate of British Architects, which 
he thought were not sufficiently appreciated. 


The Institute had, he thought, done great) 
students, by putting into their | 
hands a compendium of the books and subjects | 


service to 


likely to be most valuable to them, as also a 
specimen examination paper. The voluntary 
architectural examinations were likewise most 
important, as they afforded students an oppor- 


tunity to satisfy themselves of their proficiency | 


and to declare to the world the nature of their 
attainments. Having referred to what the 
student of architecture might do for his own 
advancement by private study, sketching tours, 
&c., Mr. Smith concluded a long paper by 
reminding his auditors of the answer of Demos- 
|thenes to the question, what were the first, 
second, and third essentials of an orator? The 
Athenian philosopher replied to all three,— 
“ Action, action, action.” In a similar sense it 
might be said that the grand essential of archi- 
tectural study was drawing. 
| Mr. Ridge proposed a vote of thanks to the 
| lecturer, and in doing so suggested the advisa- 
bility of acquiring a more thorough knowledge of 
| the past styles of architecture, as, he observed, it 
| was too often the practice to neglect this part of 
|education. He thought they neglected to con- 
sider the principles on which the old masters 
| worked ; their work, indeed, was more a matter 
of principle than of detail. 
After a short discussion the vote was agreed to. 








THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting on the 6th instant, Mr. Tho- 
mas Wright, M.A. in the chair, the proceedings 
were commenced by the chairman, who, in a 
feeling address, referred to the loss the Associa- 
‘tion had sustained since their last meeting, in 
| the death of Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, their treasurer 
| from the first, and a vice-president. He sketched 





a history of the difficulties which had beset the 
Association at its foundation, through which it 
had been piloted mainly by the skill and the 
resolution of the friend whose loss they now 
deplored. Of the value of those services Mr 
Wright spoke with the more confidence, ag he 
was himself the founder of the Association, and 
he knew probably better than any one else the 
magnitude of their early difficulties. Their late 
friend continued for more than twenty years the 
chief regulator of their proceedings, and lef, 
them prosperous and prepared for further uge. 
fulness. The meeting fully sympathised with 
the sorrow expressed by the president at the 
decease of Mr. Pettigrew. 

Mr. Wimble exhibited some Roman remaing 
dug up in Winchester-street, a piece of Samian 
ware, a part of a well-wrought bone stilus, 
and an iron knife, or perhaps rather a Roman 
/razor, almost exactly like but rather 
than that given in Mr. Roach Smith's cata. 
logue, p. 72. 

The Rev. H. V. Le Bas forwarded two little 
| objects found in the course of work lately exe. 
|euted at East Bedfont Church. One of them, 
|which appeared at first to be imperfect, was 
| ingeniously put right by Mr. Syer Cuming, and 
| pronounced to be a boatswain’s whistle of the 
fifteenth century, on the clearest evidence, fur- 
nished by that gentleman. 

Mr. G. Wright, F.S.A., exhibited a bone im- 
plement, a specimen of a class very numerously 
found lately in London, but the use of which is 
at present unknown. The Rev. 8. Simpson 
undertook to produce other specimens from his 
own and Mr. Cato’s collections. After various 
other exhibitions,—Mr. J. R. Planché, Rouge 
| Croiv, V.P., read an elaborate paper “On the 
, Paintings at Lumley Castle and the Effigies at 
| Chester-le-Street.”” These remarkable specimens 
_of painting and sculpture purport to be portraits 
}and monuments of the ancestors of the Lumley 
| family : the mistake which has been prevalent 
|concerning them is the belief that they were 
|contemporary with the personages to whom 
'they refer. Mr. Planché demonstrated that the 
/paintings and most of the sculptures were 
/executed at one time in the seventeenth cen- 
|tury, but that attempts were made to give a 
chronological succession by copying costume, &c. 
| from other paintings. Only one of the fourteen 
effigies which presented so imposing an array of 
monuments in the Church of Chester-le-Street, 
could be considered a real Lumley effigy, and 
contemporary with the person represented. 











| LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of this Society, held recently, 
plans for the restoration of Elmsthorpe and 
Peckleton churches, and for the erection of 
a tower and spire to the church now erecting at 
Tur Langton, were submitted to the Society. 

Mr. G. C. Neale called the attention of the 
| Society to the importance of having light- 
ning conductors properly affixed to all large 
public buildings; conductors being mischievous 
‘from the fact of their being placed in position 
by persons not understanding the aptitude or 
otherwise of the various metals, &c., to attract 
and conduct electricity. It was strongly recom- 
/mended by the committee, that no lightning 
conductor be affixed to any church or other 
| public building, unless under the direction of a 
| competent scientific person. . 
| Mr. R. B. North exhibited a fac-simile drawing 
‘of an interesting mural painting lately dis- 
| covered in Whissendine Church, Leicestershire. 
| The painting, which measured 8 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 
| 10 in., formed the reredos of the high altar in 
| pre-Reformation times, and was uncovered dur- 
ing a recent restoration of the east window of 
the chancel. The subjects depicted were those 
usually found placed upon the rood-loft, viz.,— 
the crucifix in the centre, with St. John on the 
one hand and the Virgin Mary on the other. 
To the right and left of these appeared 5t. 
Andrew with his cross, and St. Margaret tread- 
ing under foot the dragon,—her special symbol ; 
whilst at the four corners were placed the evan- 
gelistic symbols. The stones upon which this 
curious painting was depicted were obliged to be 
removed during the late works, end are now 
placed for the inspection of the curious in the 
south transept. The painting, although suffi- 


ciently clear to declare its meaning, was much 
obliterated and defaced in the removal of the 





colour-wash from its surface. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


Ar the last committee meeting the Rev. 
H. L. Jenner was congratulated on his desig- 
nation to the bishopric of Dunedin, New 
Zealand; and the committee proposed to pre- 
sent him with a pastoral staff, to be executed 
in ivory and ebony. It was announced, that 


at a late meeting of the Canterbury Diocesan | 


Church-building Society, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the chair, it was resolved that 
grants should be made to churches fitted 
with movable benches or chairs. It was agreed 


to apply for space in the Paris Exhibition of | 
1866. From Messrs. Clayton & Bell the com. | 
mittee received a careful full-sized drawing of, 
the Last Supper, as intended to be reproduced | 
in Dr. Salviati’s mosaics for the reredos of West- | 


minster Abbey. The committee regretted the 
selection of that subject for an altar-piece; and 
doubts were expressed whether mosaic could 
produce the refined and delicate drawing of the 
cartoon, The president announced that the offi- 
cers of the Ecclesiological Society would be added 
to the joint committee appointed by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, to watch the 
interests of architectural art in the approaching 
Paris Exhibition. The president read a letter 
from the Rev. Mr. Nash, about the retention of 
the chancel-screen in Christchurch Priory church. 
It was agreed that the committee could not 


justify its removal. Mr. Wadmore’s proposed | 


restoration of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, was dis- 
cussed, and it was agreed to support the 
president’s recommendation, that the old 
arrangements in the nuns’ choir in the existing 
north aisle should not be disturbed. The Rev. 
J. C. Jackson brought a rejected fragment of 
stone-carving from Lincoln, in order to show the 
original “scum,” and the extreme danger of 
removing it. 





CONTEMPLATED IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 


It is agomewhat singular circumstance that 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, only four years ago pro- 
nounced perfect by the corporation officials, in 
contradietion to our statement of its lamentable 
conditionim a sanitary point of view, has recently 
procured the royal assent to an Improvement 
Act, which actually came into operation upon the 
10th ult. The singularity of the circumstance 
consists in the great difference of opinion which 
the lapse of a few months must have wrought in 
the mind of the curious corporate body of the 
borough of Newcastle. The perfection of 1861, 
by some strange transmutation, becomes unen- 
durable imperfection in 1865: suggestions that 
were utterly repudiated as uncalled for in 1861, 
are complacently adopted in 1865. Thus the 
new Act makes various commendable provisions 
connected with the public health and safety, as 
we will enumerate, but perversely or blindly 
ignores that which is now found to be the most 
important of all. 

The new Act empowers the corporation to 
borrow a sum not exceeding 150,0001., in addi- 
tion to a sum already borrowed, and still unpaid, 
amounting to 54,7441. 9s., to meet the expenses 
of laying out a dozen new streets, and widening 
and otherwise improving about ten existing 
roads and streets, all of which works are to be 
completed within ten years, as the power granted 
by the Act is then to expire, except as to so 
much of the works as is then finished. Any 
Street or court formed or set out either before or 
after the commencement of the Act, that is not 
sewered, drained, levelled, flagged, and paved or 
macadamized, is brought under a provision 
which requires the respective owners of the 
buildings and lands in such streets or courts to 
perform these various operations after an order 
to do so is published by the corporation for three 
successive weeks; and any owner refusing to 
comply with this order, or not commencing 
Within a month, or not proceeding with reason- 
able despatch after he has commenced, brings 
himself under a provision which enables the cor- 
poration to complete all these works for him, and 
recover the expense. We are glad to see that 
the municipal body, while obtaining power to 
Set up posts, pillars, rails, bars, or chains, for 
the protection of foot-passengers, on the path- 
ways and in the carriageways, have also made 
provision to place fountains in convenient parts 
of the public ways. We hope, in the multiplicity 
* its municipal duties, it will not forget to 
0 80. 


No new street within the borough is to be less 
than 30 ft. wide, unless it communicates solely 
— the backs of houses, when it is to be at least 
| 20 ft. wide. The front elevations of the houses in 
all new streets are to be subject to the approval 
of the corporation; but in case of any slothful 
neglect to notify the determination of the muni- 
| cipal body in these matters, architects or build- 
ers may take it for granted that their plans are | 
| approved if they do not hear to the contrary | 
within a month after depositing their drawings. | 
Henceforth, therefore, the architectural pro- 
priety as well as sanitary legislation of New- 
castle are municipal matters. Let us urge upon 
the ratepayers to elect as their representatives | 
men of sound judgment and wide views 
mere talkers. 

It does not appear that any proposal has yet 
been entertained to utilize the sewage of this 
densely-packed borough, but power has been | 
obtained, subject to a restriction of the contract 
to a period of thirty years, to enable the corpo- 
ration to accept any offer that may hereafter be 
made to them by any company to manufacture | 
or utilize the sewage, and permit the erection of | 
the cesspools, tanks, receptacles, reservoirs, | 
apparatus, machinery and works requisite for | 
the reception and storage, or lifting, or disin- | 
fecting, sewage matter, without rendering the 
corporation, or any member of it, liable as part- 
ners with any such company by reason of the 
profit that might arise from the manufacture or 
sale of manure. The corporation has, however, 
, evidently turned over the idea of manufacturing 
| the sewage as a municipal undertaking, and have 
| included power to erect the necessary apparatus 
| for collecting and distributing the same on their 
own account, either on lands belonging to the 
body or to any purchaser with whom they may 
strike a bargain. One of the tricks of the New- 
castle builders is to drain their houses into dis- 
used shafts, coal-pits, and quarries. This repre- 
hensible custom has been strictly prohibited 
under @ somewhat incommensurate penalty of 
40s., and a further fine of a sovereign a day after 
notice has been given that the practice must be 

discontinued. 

Full powers, too, have been obtained to make 
any new sewers for the effectual drainage of the 
borough, even tothe carrying of the said sewers 
through and across underground cellars or vaults 
under any streets. We trust, therefore, all the 
dens we pointed out will be now properly drained 
and sewered; and the disgusting night-cart, 
with its shuddering bell, be numbered among 
the curiosities of the dark and dirty ages. 

The Corporation rightly make a dead set at 
underground dwellings. Any subterranean apart- 
ment they consider unfit for human habitation 
they may compel the owner to discontinue letting. 
We have seen an ingenious attempt to trace the 
etymology of the word “ borough”’ to the ear- 
liest agglomeration of dwellings, mostly under- 
ground or semi-subterranean, in which the abori- 
ginals of the land used to burrow ; and we cannot 
but be struck at the pre-historic and continued 
tenacity with which the inhabitants of this par- 
ticular borough cling to their burrows. We 
must therefore the more commend the present 
efforts of the Corporation to unearth them. Any 
person letting or suffering to be occupied one of 
these underground homes, after receiving due 
notice that he ought to discontinue doing so, is 
liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty shillings 
for every day the offence continues, or until he 
shall have given such tenants notice to quit, or 
have ceased to receive any rent for its occupation. 
The Corporation are down, too, upon any persons 

| letting as a separate dwelling, or sleeping-rvom, 
any room built over a privy or cesspool, ashpit | 
or midden; but, as we said before, they quite 
and altogether ignore one of the deadliest of 
sanitary sins, namely, overcrowding. 
| Now, too much importance cannot be attached 
‘to the great evil of overcrowding. A recent | 
| report of the surveyor to the Alnwick Board of | 
| Health, less than forty miles north of New vastle, 
‘in the same county, shows that sewerage, drain- 
age, and water supply do not diminish the 
| death-rate if overcrowding be permitted. That 
| town was one of the first to place itself under 
‘the Local Government Act, and to lay down 
sewers and lay on water ; close their churchyard 
land lay out a cemetery @ mile away. But to 
the astonishment, puzzle, and disappointment of 
all concerned, the death-rate by no means di- 
| minished. Nearly every successive autumn an 


| epidemic bas occurred and kept the rate up. At, 


3 not} 


| last it was suggested to make a Rowse.to-hanse | 
visitation, and ascertain the number of inmates 


to each tenement. The surveyor, taking 400) 





cubic feet as the space every adult requires to 
breathe in, laid it down as a round rule that all 
cases where more than four persons occupied a 
one-roomed tenement were cases of overcrowd- 
ing. As he went from house to house he per- 
ceived, when the number of inmates exceeded 
four to each room, the peculiar foul smell of 


| oppressive and vitiated atmosphere ; and as the 


number of inmates increased, the foulness of the 
air was intensified. A hundred and thirty-one 
cases of overcrowding were thus unveiled ; quite 
sufficient, it will be allowed, to account for the 
epidemics. Another fuct the surveyor ascer« 
tained was that, in proportion as overcrowding 
existed, the people get so enfeebled that they 
are unable to bear the least veutilation, and 


stuff rags into their windows to exclude every 


breath of fresh air. This is information for the 


| Newcastle magnates to reflect upon, and en- 


deavour to utilize. We should lke to know 
how many cases of overcrowding there are in 
Sandgate and the Chares? 





THE WESTMINSTER CAMPO SANTO. 


At the meeting held in the chapter-house, 
Westminster Abbey, of which you have spoken, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s suggested that it might 
become, when restored, an appropriate vestibule 
to a Campo Santo. 

The removal of the monuments which encum- 
ber the Abbey, to the disadvantage of its fine 
architecture, into what is called a Campo Santo, 
has been often the subject of a proposition. This 
involves the erection of an extensive building at 
a great expense. Dean’s-yard has been sug- 
gested; but there are several difliculties besides 
that of the private residences on every side of it. 
There is a tolerably large piece of ground abut- 
ting on College-street to the south, and on the 
north to the chapter-house, which appears to be 
the most eligible. There would doubtless be 
great opposition on the part of the minor autho- 
rities of the abbey ; but surely, as the residence 
of the Dean is totally unconnected with it, the 
opposition might be got over in the usual way 
by a compensation. 

Now, I venture to propose that the vast space 
of Westminster Hall would be a most appro- 
priate place for a National Walhalla or Campo 
Santo. In the vestibule to the House of Com- 
mons, which has been recently erected there, 
are placed statues of eminent men, distinguished 
in the history of this country; and as several of 
the monuments erected in Westminster Abbey 
are to men not buried therein, there can be no 
profanation or desecration in removing their re- 
presentative statues or monuments, such as 
those of Shakspeare, Addison, Watt, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Sir Robert Peel, Sir W. Follett, Judge 
Mansfield, and many others. Westminster Hall 
offers an immense space for the re-erection of 
these monuments. They would adorn a vacant 
interior, and effect a good clearance in the aisles 
and transepts of the Abbey. It would, however, 
be a great pity to remove the monuments of the 
sovereigns who are buried in the Abbey; and it 
would not be desirable, as they are in the various 
chapels at the eastern end. Some of the monu- 
ments to persons of lesser celebrity, or of none, 
might be removed to the cloisters, where plenty 
of space would be found by a re-arrangement of 
the tablets to obscure individuals. By the pre- 
ceding proposal, if it could be carried out, the 
interior of this famous editice would offer an 
effect of unparalleled grandeur and sublimity 
when viewed in its entire length from the 
western entrance. IpLER IN LONDON, 

*,* The removal of monuments is a subject to 
be treated with the greatest caution. ‘lo pro 
vide for fature erections is another matter. 





DONALDSON TESTIMONIAL. 


Tue subscribers (following the precedent set 
by those who carried out the Soane Testimonial 
in the year 1835) have resolved to present a 
gold impression of the medal bearing his por- 
trait, to Mr. Donaldson. They have also resolved 
to entrust the dies and residue of the fund to 
the Institute of British Architects, in order that 
a silver medal may be given annually, or at 
other intervals of time, to students in architees 
ture. The subscribers have put on record their 
particular desire that in determining the appro- 


' priation of the medal, the Council of the Insti- 
itute should adopt, at their discretion, such @ 


course as would give pleasure to Mr. Donaldson. 
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The medal, which has been executed by the 
brothers J. S. and A. E. Wyon, of Regent-street, 
bears on the obverse the portrait of Mr. Donald- Seer 
son, with the legend, “ Thomas Leverton Donald- 
son, Ph. D. Emeritus Prof. Univ. Coll. Lond. 
1865 ;”’ and on the reverse, between wreaths of 
laurel, the inscription, “To commemorate long 
and zealous services in promoting the study of 
architecture.” 

The form which the testimonial has assumed 
is in strict accordance with the desire of Mr. 
Donaldson, that one of a more personal kind 
should be avoided. The occasion which has 
given rise to it is, it may be recollected, his 
retirement, after three-and-twenty years’ ser- 
vice, from the Professorship of Architecture at 
University College, London, in which he has 
been succeeded by Professor Hayter Lewis. 





NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
RUGBY. 

Ir is proposed to erect a new Congregational 
Church at Rugby, in accordance with a design 
prepared by Mr. Joseph James, of London, 
architect, of which we give a small view. 








An eligible site has been obtained in the new 
street leading from the railway station. 
The plan consists of a nave, 83 ft. by 36 ft. 8 in., 
with an apsidal end for organ, vestries, &c., and 


transepts. The main gable will be surmounted 
by a small bell-turret, with a porch on each side. 
The total accommodation will be for 785 sitters, 
and the presumed outlay will be 2,5001. 





THE NEW FIRE-BRIGADE FOR LONDON. 


On the Ist of next month this new force for 
the better protection of London and its nine | 
hundred millions of property, under the manage- 
ment of the Board of Works, comes into opera- 
tion. It is to take the title of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, and will not only embody the 
whole of the present force and engines of the 


| 
L ynd ym fire ¢ stablishm« nt, but be doubly 
strengthened to render it efficient for all pur- . ; : 
poses. The plan decided on is that of Captain we es ss 


= 
Shaw, who has been appointed its chief superin- 


tendent. The force will consist of chiefs and 
350 officers and men, 4 steam floating-engines, 
4 large land steamers, 27 small land steamers, 
and 37 large manual engines, with horses, 
drivers, &c. These are to be distributed among 
33 large and 56 small fire-stations, protecting an 
area of about 117 square miles. Compared with 
the present fire-brigade, the increase is 72 addi- 
tional stations, 219 extra firemen, 2 large float- 
ing and 2 large land steamers, 21 small land- | 
steamers, and 61 manual engines. 
The cost of its maintenance is not to exceed 
50,0001. per annum. This will be partly contri- 
buted by a public rate of jd. in the pound, 
10,0001. contributed by the various metropolitan 
fire-insurance companies, and 10,0001. from the | 
Government. , 
There are nearly 500 parish engines in the VALUE OF LAND IN COCKERMOUTH. value 4162. 1l3e. 6d., the amount — — 
metropolis, but n c 2 e conside ea : : 6s. 6d. leas ie 8 aimed by the plaimn- 
oiiies nt pea pogo ponent gy On the 9th inst., an arbitration case came off hag in pesee rlber be Nee parties pay thelr 
’ | before Mr. Lumb, under-sheriff, and a jury. The Loar ee ; 
new force. ' plaintiffs were Mr. W. Wood and the Rev. Jos. °W? costs. 
| Wood, and the defendants the Local Board of 
| Cockermouth. The trial was to decide the value 


| of a piece of land at Cockermouth, required by HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENTS. 
‘the Local Board for the site of their waterwork 
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NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, RUGBY.—--Mx. Joseru James, Ancurrect, 











A LITERARY SQUABBLE. 


UNnpeER the heading, “ Various Pronunciations 





of ‘Ough,’” Notes and Queries prints “ A Liter- 
ary Squabble on the Pronunciation of Monckton 
Milnes’s Title,’ with this introduction from a 
correspondent :— 

“ The following jeu d' esprit illustrating this subject has 
been shown to me as the production of our late premier, 
Viscount Palmerston. Whether this be the case or not, 
as I have never seen it in print, I think it is worthy of 
preservation in the pages of N. & Q.” 

If the erudite and excellent J. T. who rules over 
N.s & Q.s had read his Builder, he would have 
known that these capital lines were written by 
Mr. J. R. Planché, printed first in our pages, 
with reference to the Leeds Congress of the 
British Archsological Association,* and thence 
copied into various newspapers and serials. The 
lines, with this curious misappropriation, are 
now being quoted from N. § Q.; and the error, 
notwithstanding this denial on our part, will be 
certain to crop up again and again ; and, ulti- 
mately, some resolute biographer of the late 
premier will settle the question by printing them 
as positively his, and thus deprive the accom- 
plished Rouge Croix of his rights. 


* Volume for 1863, p. 847, 
6 





reservoir, the property of the plaintiffs, and for 
which they demanded 1,5001., which the defend- 
ants refused to give. Mr. Moordaff, for the 
plaintiffs, called witnesses to prove the value of 
the land, when the following valuations were 


Ar the meeting of the Common Council on the 
7th inst, Mr. Deputy Fry, as chairman of the 
Holborn Valley Improvement Committee, said 
that it would probably be remembered that the 
|Holborn Valley Improvement Committee had 


given :— placed in the hands of the City architect the 
Mr. Dixon, Whitehaven ......... £1,064 10 2 plans both for Parliamentary reference and 
bP eee per resveneen 884 10 11 ‘those contemplated for execution. They bad 
Mr. Fearon, Embleton...... S318 § | @dvertised for tenders, but they were so high 
Mr. Eaglesfield, Maryport ...... 871 4 0 | and extravagant that they could not be accepte¢. 


Mr. Wm. Heskett, Plumpton... 82617 6 'In this dilemma the committee had sought the 


Mr. Dawson, for the defendants, called Mr. | adviceof Mr. Hayward, and the City architect, with 
Lawson, C.E., who described the position of the | @ view to ascertain how far the tenders exceed 
proposed waterworks. Mr. H. R. Wyndham, a | the Varliamentary estimates. A consultation 
member of the Local Board, bought a piece of | had taken place between Mr. Hayward and Mr. 
land, in conjunction with two other members of | H. Jones, and those gentlemen had dissented, 
the Board, from Mr. Steel, which was situated | feeling there was some difficulty in the matter, and 
close to the plaintiff’s property, for 1,000l., the | at last the committee had called in the aid and 
dimensions being 5 acres. The following valuers advice of Mr. Cubitt, who was a perfectly dis- 
were also called, and gave in the valuations | interested individual, and whose judgment might 
attached to their names :— |be relied upon, The plans were before Mr. 

Mr. Jos. Richardson, Halton ....., £5% 2 0 | Cubitt at the present moment: Mr. Cubitt wa* 
Mr. James Clarke, Carlisle ......... 46218 4 engaged upon them, and the committee enter- 
The jury unanimously awarded 3781. 16s. as | tained the hope that in a short time they would 





the value of the land, and added 10 per cent. for | be furnished with that gentleman’s report om 
compulsory purchase, which made the total the matter, 
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THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


Mr. G.-W. Hasrinas is delivering a course of 
(Cantor) lectures at the Society of Arts, on “‘ The 


Effects of the Discovery of the Precious Metals | 


on Modern Civilization.” In his second lecture. 
on the 4th, he said,——That there has been a rise 
in the prices of ordinary commodities around us 
needs no demonstration; but how far this is 
owing to any fall in the value of the precious 
metals is another question, and one which can 
only be fully answered by the future; but the 
local nature of the rise in many cases must sug- 
vest doubts, seeing that any real fall must, in 
the present state of intercommunication, operate 
pretty equally over the whole European market. 
M. Chevalier, in his able work on gold, predicted 
that a change in value quite as great as that 
which happened in the sixteenth century would 
be the result of the new supply, and he has 


uttered an emphatic warning to his own Govern- | 


ment and other nations. In this volume he 
described France as the parachute which was 
breaking the fall of gold, on account of the tem- 
porary demand made for that metal by the 
french Government during the sabstitution of 
gold coin for silver. Looking to the date of 
Chevalier’s work, and the subsequent teaching 
of experience, it is impossible to resist the ob- 
servation that the parachute is a long time 
coming down. In fact, M. Chevalier seems to have 
underestimated the various retarding influences, 
several of which are quite as potent as the change 
in the French coinage. No doubt, the fluctuation 
in relative value produced by gold discoveries is 
great, even enormous, when applied to limited 
areas, because in such cases there can be no 
fresh demand adequate to balance the sudden 
and inordinate supply; * but in the market of 
the world the want of one district drains the 
abundance of another, and gold, like water, finds 
its own level. Why did not prices rise between 
1492 and 1545? Because the twenty-eight mil- 
lions imported only filled up the vacuum pre- 
viously existing,—only slaked, as it were, the 
thirst of European commerce. No doubt, so soon 
as the saturation point had been reached, the 
further supply at once began to tell, and with 
what results we know; but there are many 
causes which will retard the reaching of 
that point at the present day. France is 
not the only country in which gold is being 
substituted for silver for currency purposes ; 
our Indian empire will long create a demand, 
and there are states in Europe, such as Austria, 
which are almost destitute of a metallic medium. 
The extension of public works, such as railways, 
in so many parts of the world keeps up a 
demand for specie, and it is difficult to exaggerate 
the effect of the present increase of trade, manu- 
facture, and population in so many quarters. 
There is also a self-acting check on gold produc- 
tion which has been too much overlooked: all 
the best gold-fields are situated at a considerable 
distance from Europe, and in thinly-populated 
countries, where labour is in great demand ; con- 
sequently, a very moderate depreciation in the 
value of that metal will suffice to bring down 
the remuneration of the diggers’ labour below 
the rate of wages earned by manual work around 
them, and, therefore, to check the supply. 


Under any circumstances it may be considered 
certain that no sudden shock will be felt, and 
that the evils of change of value will be conse- 


quently mitigated. In connexion with that part 


of the subject, the soundness of Adam Smith's 
opinion that it did not matter whether the pre- 


| ROYAL SURREY THEATRE, LONDON, 
|_ Ox ” Boxing Night,” the new Royal Surrey 
| Theatre will open for the seagon, under the 
management of Mr. R. Shepherd. We give a 
section taken through the entire length of the 
| theatre. Looking first to the matter of exit 
ways, we find spacious corridors, and good stone 
staircases leading to box entrances, and gallery. 
The pit entrance is level with the roadway; all 
| the walls are built in the most substantial man- | 
ner. The tiers of boxes are supported upon 
| double iron columns and girders, and the gallery 
with strong trussed girders and heavy iron sup- 
| porte, so that whatever the weight or strain that 
may be placed upon them, the constructional | 
| parts would seem prepared to receive it. The 
| whole of the roofs are iron, and no rooms of any | 
| kind are placed in them, thus avoiding all dan- | 
ger of fire, which caused the destruction of the 
old theatre, and of many others, the conflagra- 
tion commencing in rooms formed in the roof. 
On reference to the section, it will be seen that 
the architect has placed the dangerous rooms, 
viz., carpenter's shop and painting room, at the 
back of the building, separated from it by a 
thick wall and fire-proof doors. Should a fire 
take place in these, we may suppose it would 
soon burn itself out, and that the main building 
would remain untouched. 

The height of the proscenium is 38 ft., and the 
stage, with its large scene docks, will be the 
most capacious in London, with many improve- 
ments in the adaptation of mechanical means to 
secure scenic effect. The largest set scene 
required can be entirely sunk beneath the 
stage. 

The lighting will be effected by a large sun- 
light burner, and the heat from it will be carried 
through the roof by an 18 in. iron tube; round 
this tube is a wrought-iron jacket 7 ft. in diam- 
eter, with the view of effecting thorough venti- 
lation, which is also sought for over the stage 
by a long length of louvre ventilators. 

The girders of the flies are constructed of 
wrought iron, and approached by cast iron spiral 
staircases on either side, which also run down to 
the mezzanine floor. The green-room is a 
spacious apartment, as also are the refresh- 
ment and retiring rooms, ballet-room, dressing- 
rooms, 
property-room, wardrobe, offices, and treasury. 

We shall give in an early number a view of 
the interior, and a plan, with full particulars. 
Suffice it at present to say, that it has been 
erected at the sole expense of Lieut.-Colonel 
Temple West (who is owner of a great part of 
the property in this neighbourhood), from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
John Ellis, of Austin-friars, architect. 





SHIPBUILDING AT SUNDERLAND. 


Av Sunderland, a vessel of improved construc- 
tion has been recently launched by Messrs. 
G. S. Moore & Co., of the Bridge Dock Yard. 
She is built on what is termed the composite 
principle, which claims to be free from some 


: mina ai : 
serious objections urged against vesseis composed 


exclusively of wood or of iron. The frame of a 
wooden vessel is subject to dry rot, whilst ships 
with iron plating prove unsuitable for long 
voyages from the certainty of the 
their bottoms ; 
trously, impeding progress, and greatly in- 


fouling of 


+7 3+ Gie 
this cause operating most disas- 


cious metals were of high or low value, may be creasing the duration of the voyage, some of the 


questioned. 


If they are of high value, or, in 
other words, if their amount is small-relative to) ison veasels. 
other commodities, thet valtie if likety to be fodling has been found in a sh athing of copps 


slowest passages on record have been made b 


The best partial preventive 


y 
© 


disturbed by every discovery, however slight in| or yellow metal, which is only applicable to 


its nature, of any new supply ; whereas, if the 


amount in the market be large, that is, if thei 
value be low, a small increase will not operate 


to any appreciable degree, and even a largé 
increase will be much less felt.t It is satisfac 
tory to reflect that the evils of the change, 
whatever it may be, are temporary, while the 
good effects of gold discovery remain. 

* Asin the instance mentioned by Strabo of the effect 
caused in his own time on the prices of Italy by the Gis- 
overy of some gold diggings on the south slopes of the 
Alps. The almost total disorgamisation of the labour 
narket in Australia, which for a time ensued on the gold 
(iseoveries, is still more remarkable, 


+ Chevalier’s arguments in favour of the substitution of | 


iver for gold as the standard, are Based on on 
greater fixity in value of the former metal. But can this 
be relied on? The produetiomof silver depends 


measure on the — of mercury; and the recent < 





. “ : . : Yealiforr and 
veries of large deposits of mercury in California and 
’ : . PO hew of s 
acjacent Mexican provinces, suggest the probabiity of a 


largely-increased supply of silver. 


vessels with a wooden skin or covering. 
It is obvious that a vessel capable of being 
ot okey pee 
thus protected possesses a decided advantage. 


The combination of an iron frame and wood 


2 


‘ rete ne” sa. heal 
~| planking Messrs. Moore think includes the best 





| ee <, kal 1 ss 1. 
| the bilge strake (both of iron), to which they are 


riveted, & ft. apart, and secured by rivets t» 


each frame. (See Fig.1.) The beams are of 
iron, supported by m pillars. Longi 
iron tie-piates run on each side of the 


and on top of the beams, whi 






udinal 


i to 





the frames by horizontal stringers iron, 
laterally connected by diagonal tie-pla es, and 


forming a complete net-work of iron. 

The inner stem and stern-post are of iron, 
ranning 1m connexion with the keelson, and form 
am inverted arch at either end. The arrange 
ment of the stem an! stemson 
in Fig. 2. 

The rigidity of the frame is complete before 
any planking is added. The planking, 5 in. in 
thickness, is then fitted, having been grooved to 
admit the diagonal straps, and allow the planks 
to fit closely to the frames. Yellow metal screw- 
bolts secure the planks to the iron ribs, the 
heads being sunk and levelled with the surf: 
by cement. The bottom, inside, is also thickly 
coated on either side of the keelson with cement, 
which most effectually excludes the bilge-water. 
The vessel is thus enabled to carry any descrip- 
tion of cargo, which would prove detrimental to 
others, from the absence of internal covering, 
having only cargo battens attached to the frames, 
which allow a free current of air to pass over the 
inner surface of the plank, the inclosure, as in 
wood ships, being a fruitful source of decay, and 
the iron frames can be kept perfectly clean, and 
coated as often as may be required to prevent 
corrosion. 

Messrs. Moore & Co. have patented an in- 
genious contrivance, consisting of a collar of an 
incorrosive metallic substance, which fits tightly 
into the hole in the frame through which the 
bolt is to pass. A capsule of the same compo- 
sition as that through which the bolt is driven 
is fitted over the end of the bolt, and soldered to 
the collar beneath, so that no external action 
can affect the bolt thus hermetically sealed. 

The distribution of strength is mechanically 
arranged in this vessel, with a view to the 
scientific maxim that “ nothing is stronger than 
its weakest point.” 

Vessels thus built have peculiar advantages 
in buoyancy, and consequently in dead-weight 
capacity, over vessels entirely of wood or iron 
besides giving equal space for stowage as in an 


is represented 








iron vessel. 

This mode of construction presents great sim- 
plicity, economy, strength, durability, freedom 
from the chance of internal decay, and all the 
qualities desired in a good ship. 

The comparative immunity from decay strongly 
recommends it to shipowners. Repairs, when 
required, can be completed at a tithe of the ex- 
entirely of 





pense at present incurred in vessels 
wood. 

During the Newcastle meeting of the Britis! 
Association, a number of the leading naval 
members visited Messrs. Moore & Co.’s yard 
and inspected a vessel then building, when they 
unanimously expressed their appr val of 
principle as practised by them. 

The original promoters of the combination 
system, are Mr. William Watson, of Dablin, who 
some thirty years ago patented and adapted it 


to vessels suited and ever since in use in river 





and canal navigation, and Mr. Will 
of Hyde Park, who built two large ocean-goin 


steamers, one for Austrian Lloyd’s, at Trieste, 


and both vessels are still in existence. 

Messrs. Moore deserve the ¢ of having 
revived and improved the practice of this mod 
of construction, which had entirely fallen into 


desuetude some five years since, and they have 
contimued te baild-sach-vessels. At the present 
time many of the first builders throughout Great 
Britain have ad ypted the same course, and si me 
of the most influential shipowners are investing 
capital in this property, whilst Lloyd’s have 
accorded them their hi; t classification. 

The vessel was named the Lennow Castle, and 
is of the following dimensions :—Length between 
perpendiculars, 175 ft. ; extreme breadth, 30 ft. ; 



















































































































et 8 i th systems, and upon the principle adth, 
pea ater ag rh te the vessel in ‘cana depth of hold, 18 ft. 10 in. ; measuring 4 SS tons, 
has been built. and of about 1,200 tons burthen. is a l 
It may be interesting to our readers to have 14 years A 1, at Lloyd 8; 1s owned by — 
a short description of the main points of detail Thomas Skinner & a pn mar —-* 
in this principle. to form one of the Castle line of pa ke — 
The keel, stem, and stern-post are of wood. from Glasgow to Singapore, Ba — and | ue , 
The frame and floors are of iron. The former for which she has been specially ‘ ayers bige 
are riveted to an iron plate on the keel, which is the second ship supplied bj ae ail re ti 
Plate extends a suficient. width to take. in. the this firm during the re sent year, and t 
strakes which are bolted through the, twelfth of the line. The prow - the ie 2 ' 
keel and also through this plate and the frame. Castle is adorned with a weil-¢ rec “er fig ame, Oy 
The frame is diagonally trassed on the outside Messrs. M. & J. Allan, Glasgow, of the presen 
; é from the sheer to, Countess of Lennox. 
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with flat iron bars, extending 3 
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THE GRAPHOTYPE. 





THE BUILDER. 


| could readily be done on the stereotype, could 
| not be satisfactorily made through the copper | 


| obtained by the process, as at least three times 


the depth is required for this purpose as for 


Artists engaged in drawing for engraving | surface of the electrotype, notwithstanding Mr. printing at press. 


have long felt the want of some easy and direct 
method of reproducing their works without the 
umpress of another hand. Numerous endeavours 
to obtain this have been made, but none at pre- 
sent has proved entirely successful. ‘Lhe last 
invention in this direction is called the Grapho- 
type, and was described by Mr. Henry Fitz- 
Cook, at the Society of; Arts, on the 5th instant, 
Mr. H. Cole, C.B., in the chair. 
of the paper to explain the process :— 


“The discovery of the principle on which the ; 


Graphotype process is based was not the result 
of design or calculation, but entirely accidental 
and unpremeditated. It is due to Mr. De Witt 
Clinton Hitchcock, one of the foremost draughts- 
men as well as engravers in the city of New 
York. 

in the summer of 1860, whilst engaged in the 
pursuit of his art, the discovery was made in the 
following manner :—In the course of making a 
drawing on box-wood, he found it necessary to 
aller a portion of his design by erasing it, and 
re-whitening the exposed surface of the wood. 
The material used for this purpose was the 
enamelled surface of an ordinary visiting card, 
softened by water and a brush, a method known 
to most draughtsmen on wood. This card 
happened to be one printed from a copper plate, 
and after the removal of all the enamelling, as 
described, the artist discovered that the printed 
ters were undisturbed, and standing up in 
bold relief. 

The first trial was upon @ piece of chalk 1 in. 
in thickness, sawed from the ordinary lump, and 
smoothly surfaced by seraping. The ink used 
was silicate of potash, commonly termed liquid 
class, coloured with indigo; with this and a 
quill pen, a drawing 4in. by 6 in. was made. 

The inventer well knew that the application of 
water to his chalk block would undermine the 
nes, aud consequently destroy the drawing ; he 
therefore departed from the method used with 
the visiting-card, and, with the aid of a tooth- 
brush, pulverised or disintegrated the surface of 
the chalk not immediately drawn upon. 

The lines of the drawing being literally com- 
posed of stone, withstood the assault of the tooth- 
brush, but the intervening particles of exposed 
chalk succumbed, and vanished in a cloud of 
snowy dust, leaving the impregnable lines stand- 





} 








ing in relief, inviting a proof of their strength | 





j This could not be done 
il the whole mass of chalk was changed into 
stone, by saturating it with the liqnid glass, and 
lk engraving or block was 


by printing on paper. 
i 





in half-an-hour the cha 
iked and printed in the ordinary way on paper 





— : OY 1 
‘tacing the Chaik block, pre- 





paring the ink, making the drawing (quite an 


sO 





elaborate one), brushing it into relief, petrifying 
the block, and printing thereon, occupied only 
four irs,—a happy four hours for the inventor. 

The new process now needed a name. It was 
a living I the dead languages must be 
exhumed for appellation. It was christened 


ifying a type made 


it was thought 


of a finer and more 





rm quality of grain than common lump 

so a cake of French white powder, used 

s for improving their complexions, was 

obtained, and the result was highly satisfactory. 

The fact that these cakes of white beautifying 

pow were ( formed by hydraulic 

pressure, suggested a valuable improvement to 
the process. 

No time was lost in manufacturing the neces- 
sary steel dies cr boxes, and procuring the use 
of a powerful hydraulic press; with which, 
blocks 12 in. square by 1 in. thick, were formed 
of puiverised and finely-sifted chalk. These 





blocks were then subjected to a heat of 700 de- 
grees, which, expelling al] moisture, gave them 
much greater strength. The drawings on these 
blocks were made with steel and quill pens, and 
the brushing process for relieving the lines was 
carried to the depth of one-eighth of an inch. 
These blocks were printed at the ordinary hand 
printing-press; but the material, though very 
strong, was too fragile and unceftain for con- 
stant use. 

The next necessary improvement was to dupli- 


cate the original by meane of stereotyping or | 


electrotyping. The latter proved perfectly prac- 
ticable, but alterations 7 
design—which I need hardly tell you must neces- 


sarily often occur in any process—all of which | 


We give a part | 


corrections of the | 


|Palmer’s directions on the subject already | 

quoted. Valuable improvements were the result | 
(of this new addition to the process. It would 
be tedious to listen to an account of all the ex- 
| periments which followed this alteration—the 
| disappointments, hopes deferred, and discourage- 
'ments from friends which the inventor suffered 
for the space of cightcen months. 

Great difficulties arose ; the labours of a month 
were often lost in a minute, and steps retraced 
to the first principle, which stood always un- 
, changed; its constancy was beyond suspicion. 
| The ink-line, once drawn, remained unalterable, 
; and ever ready to reward the operation of brush- 
j}ing, and this portion of the process has never 

been altered. 

In making the stereotyper’s moulds from | 

these blocks, they were found to absorb too great | 
|a quantity of oil; the new block, or, more pro- | 
| perly, the new plate, was then composed and | 

adopted, and has been in use, without material | 
alteration, to the present time. 

It was a well-known fact that the silicious ink | 

spread on the plate, and produced a line some- | 
what thicker than was drawn. This was cer- | 
tainly detrimental to the process, but the exist- | 
ence of the fault could not be denied ; for as the 
chalk was naturally porous it would absorb the 
ink laterally as well as vertically. It remained 
for a brother artist of the inveutor, a Mr. Day, 
to make the improvements required in the) 
graphotype drawing ink now so successfu 
jused. I may also mention that Mr. Edward | 
| Roper, a London engraver, materially aided in 
| improving the practical details of the procese ; | 
and no doubt its success is to be attributed to the | 
fact that none but those practically aequainted 
with art or engraving have been connected with | 
its development. 

With the approval of the original inventor, 
| the European patents were granted to Mr. Day, 
/and I will now give a general description of the 
| whole process, as specified in the letters patent -— 
| The best quality of French chalk is finely ground 
‘and precipitated in water. This precipitate is 

again pulverized and sifted. Thick sheets of 
| zine or other metal are cut to the required sizes, 
upon which the prepared chalk is re-sifted 
through wire cloth having 10,000 holes to the 
|square inch. This is subjected to hydraulic 
| of 120 tons, the chalk receiving a gloss 
| from the surface of a highly-polished steel-plate. 
In this condition the thickness of the zine-plate | 
_and compressed chalk is about that of an ordi- | 
nary stereotype-plate. The surface of the chalk 
is then made nearly non-absorbent by receiving 
a strong ‘sizing, which prevents the ink from 
penetrating, and, consequently, from spreading. 
The ink, which, as 1 have said before, took 
two inventors months of labour to perfect, is, 
after all, nothing more than a very careful com- 
position of glue and lampblack; and, partaking 
as it does of the nature of varnish, it remains 
upon the surface, acting merely as a guard or 
protection to the chalk beneath the lines while 
undergoing the operation of brushing. In a 
like manner to drawing upon wood, the artist 
makes a red chalk tracing on the plate, and with 
sable hair pencils of various sizes draws his 
design line for line exactly as he desires it to | 
appear when printed, the subject being, of | 
course, reversed, as upon wood. The ink, which is | 
| black, dries instantly on being applied to the 
| plate, so that one series of lines of any thickness | 
may be immediately crossed by others. 
The drawing is now ready to be brought into | 
relief, or engraved, which is effected by the same | 
| means of disintegration as were first adopted by | 
| the inventor, not with the same tooth-brush, but 
| with brushes composed of fitch-hair. Fine silk | 
| velvet is also used in connexion with the brush. | 
|The chalk is then petrified with the liquid silex, | 
and is ready for the stereotyper, who may, with- | 
out injury to the original, make from it any | 
number of moulds. 
The process is so delicate that the impression | 
of the thumb wetted with the graphotype ink, | 
skeleton leaves, feathers, and other objects to | 
which nature-printing has been applied, can be | 
made to give beautiful impressions from the type 
press, whilst the finest hair-line that the artist 
can make will stand equally weil with the bolder 
| work. 
The graphotype process is also applicable to 
'making the blocks or dies — usually cut on} 
brass—with which the bookbinder aaeains the | 





| covers of his books, and this conclusively proves, 
if anything were needed to do so, the depth | 


| rity in the Session 1866-7 : 


In mechanical drawing the graphotype process 
cannot at present compete with other methods, 


inasmuch as the compass and rule are incapable 


of being used without damaging the chalk sur. 
face, and the absence of these aids very mate- 
rially increases both the labour and cost of the 
drawing. This difficulty, however, no doubt will 
be speedily overcome when any one shall think 
it worth while to lay himself out for it.” 

Mr. Holman Hunt writes me, said Mr. Fitz. 
Cook, as follows :—‘‘I regard the process of 
drawing for book illustrations, called graphotype, 
with which ‘ Watts’s Hymns’ have been illu- 
minated, to be the best yet adopted. The merit 
of the modern wood-cutters is very great, and the 
care which they bestow upon the blocks they cut 
deserves, oftentimes, the greatest thanks of the 
designer of the work; but, even under the most 
favourable treatment by the cutter, much of the 
original character of the drawing must neces- 
sarily be lost. Your new invention will preserve 
every peculiarity of style. A first experiment 
is scarcely a fair test of the capability of the 
process, but it has convinced me that when the 
tools are [familiar to the draughtsman he will 
find a means of expressing his ideas which he 
never had before except in etching on metal, 
which, of course, cannot be used in type print- 
ing.” 

Something more will have to be done before 
we shall ventare tespeak with similar confidence. 


‘We have seen several inventions that went 


equally far as this; yet never went far enough. 








CONDITION OF EDINBURGH. 


THE newly-elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
(Mr. William Chambers) made a statement to 
the town council of the results of the inspection 
he had made of the closes and wynds of the Old 
Town, and of his proposals for the opening up 
asd purifying the densely populated and poor 
districts. He proposed, first, that diagonal streets 
should be formed, cutting across the closes ; also 
widening St. swynd, and other narrow 
streets of the lower Old Town. In the second 
place, he proposed that there should be broad 
passages opening from the High-street to the 
diagonal streets. He did not propose to break 
the prominent line of houses in the street, but 
would have communications by archways here 
and there through them. A third improvement 
would be to remove half-ruinous tenements, and 
form on their sites open courts paved with flag- 
stones. A fourth step would be the removal of 
wooden fronts from the older houses in the closes. 
In the ground-floors the dwellings were dark, 
even at noonday, and the inhabitants might 
literally be said to live in “the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death.” He had a confident expec- 
tation that these and some subsidiary operations 
would give a new character to the Old Town 
without injuring its picturesque appearance. At 
present, the death-rate in the districts men- 
tioned was from 30 to 35 per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation per annum, or nearly double what the 
rate was elsewhere. In all probability the im- 
provements now suggested would lower the 
death-rate one-third. Dr. Littlejohn, the officer 
of health, said that the lowering of the death- 
rate in the Old Town to 25 per 1,000 would effect 
an annual saving of 312 lives. What were to 
be the benefits in a moral and religious point of 
view he would not stop to particularize. But 
while they were destroying, it was pretty certain 
they must also build, and they must have duc 
regard to the recent humane statute which pro- 
hibited a general destruction of dwellings for 
railway or other purposes, unless new houses be 
erected for the dispossessed inhabitants. His 
lordship then sketched his financial plan,— 
namely, the purchase of old and building of new 
houses by the public, or by private persons, or 
associations going in with the scheme, and by a 
rate of a few pence per pound, extending over a 
series of six or seven years. The new houses to 
be erected must be neither of grand nor costly 
architecture, but houses for the middle and 
working classes, of from 61. to 121. or 151. annual 
rent. He proposed to procure statutory autho- 
1. To prevent the 
overcrowding of dwellings ; 2. To exclude cow- 
houses from any part of the city, except under 
certain regulations and by license of the mag}- 
strates; 3. To give the town council the entire 
charge of all streets, roads, and pavements 
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within the bounds of the municipality ; and, 4. 
To restrain speculators from running up insuffi- 
cient buildings. 

If Mr. Chambers succeed in bringing his 


scheme into action, he will be Edinburgh’s chief | 


benefactor, and earn for himself an enduring 
reputation. 





ODDITIES IN ARCHITECTURE, 


Dvurinc my wayfarings and residence in seve- 
ral parts of Great Britain and Ireland, for some 
years past, I have been in the habit, whenever 
I have seen anything that peculiarly interested 
me, or those with whom I have been associated, 
like Captain Cuttle, of taking a note of it. My 
architectural musings, although unpretentious in 
either their prosy or their more poetical forms, 
have been a source of some pleasure to me. 

Among my recollections of strange places and 
strange faces, in old towns and cities, those 
antique sun-dials, faint stone tablets, sculptured 
lintels, emblematic cornices, memorial panels, 
and heraldic crestings and devices, betimes have 
interested me. There are some worldly-wise 
folk who pretend to read a man’s character by 
his handwriting: whether this can be done or 
not I am not sufficiently cognizant of caligraphy 
to vouch; but I would venture to say that a 
man’s character may often be read, or that of 
his ancestors, in the style of edifices they have 
constructed and that survive them. 

During the Elizabethan era, and in the reign 
of Queen Anne, builders, or those for whom they 
constructed dwellings, were in the habit of 
inserting stone tablets in the interstices betwixt 
the second, third, and fourth stories, commemo- 
rative of the year or the founder’s name. Some- 
times those memorial tablets were inserted on 
the top, in the centre of those crow-foot gables, 
and sometimes in the tympanum of the pedi- 
ment over the hall-door below. In some in- 
stances a crest or coat of arms appears, with the 
year, in Roman characters ; in other cases single 
letters, on either side of crest, autograph style, 
with date underneath ; on either side subdivided. 
as 17—06. Except where assisted by the aid 
of local history, in many places it is impossible 
to say whether the names are those of the 
builder or those for whom the house was built. 
Where a single letter on each side occurs, 
they are generally the founder and his wife’s 
Christian initials, such as C + E, signifying 
Charles and Elizabeth conjointly. Interlaced 
capitals, like Gordian knots, were very common, 
and are difficult betimes to decipher. This cus- 
tom in building, very common even through 
the eighteenth century, appears to have de- 
creased, and altogether disappeared in the dawn 
of the nineteenth. Its resumption recently in its 
plainer phases in houses and public buildings, is 
like the return to former fashions in dress long 
obsolete, but still considered appropriate for 
adoption. 

My attention was first drawn to these memo- 
rials in stone several years ago in Dublin, and 
since in those other places which I shall men- 
tion. The old cage-work houses of the Irish 
metropolis, so common in the Earl of Meath’s 
Liberties in the old city, have all disappeared 
for many years. Almost all of them had carvings 
and tracery on their main lintels and beams, 
indicative of their owners’ occupation and name. 
But numerous brick houses, very early in the 
eighteenth and some of the seventeenth century, 
in Elizabethan style, still remain, preserving an 
epitome of their origin in their very legible stone 
tablets, ranging from 1670 and 1690 to 1750. 
In Pill-lane, behind the Irish Four Courts—a 
great leading thoroughfare and place of trade 
once—I remember seeing three or four of these 
old houses, which are probably standing yet, 
bearing the accustomed capitals, with the dates 
1711 and 1712. Over the doorways of some 
houses in Stephen’s-green interlaced letters in 


stone appear; and in one house in Dorset-street | 


the whole name in English characters, with the 


date 1745, may be seen; as also in the same | 


street a row of brick houses, with the uncommon 
insertion of small square blocks of grey stone in 
the middle of their fronts, on which the number 
of each house is sculptured. Near and over the 
remains of the public fountain erected in Dublin 
two-thirds of a century ago and upwards, copi- 
ous evidence still exists of this armorial emble- 
matical architecture so frequently brought into 
requisition for decorative purposes and posthu- 
mous celebrity. Beside Merrion-square, and in 
James-street, once beautiful but fast-crumbling 
structures attest it. 





THE BUILDER. 


| In Irish provincial towns scattered through 
| the four provinces, numerous examples occur. 
|In Cork, Galway, Derry, Antrim, Drogheda, 
| Kilkenny, and Waterford those autographic 
inscriptions and architectural fancies are innu- 
_merable. 

Passing through England, leaving well-ex- 
| plored London aside, in the midland and northern 
towns I find those stone records of the past 
| plentiful, in Birmingham, Sheffield, Chester- 
field, Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle, and in Sun- 
derland. In the northern towns they appeared 
to me to be more marked and expressive in de- 
sign and execution. This might be attributed 
to the leaven of the Roman element, once so 
powerful in its sway in and about Northumbria 
and the Borders. 

In Wales I had not much opportunity of as- 
certaining ; but, doubtless, similar manifesta- 
tions of the fashions in the art of building 
occur. 

Again, in Scotland, north and south, many a 
weird device and complex inscription attracted 
and fascinated me, coupled with vagaries in 
architectural design and construction which 
only a disciple of Scamozzi or Palladio in Bed- 
lam could perpetrate. Yet they were all sug- 
gestive and entrancing. 

In old Aberdeen, on gateways and walls, I 
have looked upon them; and in Aberdeen 
proper, in and about the Nether Kirkgate, and 
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ff the Broad-street, and adjacent streets | ca1 
not now recollect, rustic and classic examples of 
memorial stone tablets, with letters, dates, and 
other figures, may be still seen. 

In Dandee a few scant evidences yet exist, 
and in and about the main street in Cupar-Fife. 

Edinburgh, once rich in this species of memo- 
rial architecture, retains much of it. In the « 
town, scattered here and there in its narrow an 
sinuous wynds and closes, a close observer wiil 
find them, and be interested in their discovery 
and inspection. In the Canongate, the High- 
street, the Grassmarket, the Westport, and in 
the antique and polyglot Cowgate, the antiqua- 
rian student and literary inquirer will find them 
in divers shapes, more or less complex and com- 
prehensive.* 

A propos and en passant of Edinburgh, I may 
remark one or two things. At the side of John 
Knox’s house a couple of houses fell two or 
three years ago, burying some persons, wlio nar- 
rowly escaped. Among these was a young lad 
of about twelve years of age. He was missed, 
and instant efforts were made to extricate him. 
The men employed worked for several hours 
before they came across any trace of him. At 
length a faint voice was heard calling out. The 
men redoubled their efforts, and at last came to 
some broken timber d¢bris, under which was a 
large timber beam. Immediately under this 
beam the voice was heard to call lustily out,— 
“ Heave away, boys; I’m not dead yet.” Isis 
needless to say, the men did “ heave away” with 
hearty good will; and soon had the pleasure of 
extricating the gallant young boy from his living 
tomb. 

The house that was erected soon after, on the 
site of this occurrence, has a projecting corbelled 
window, underneath which is a carved bust of 
the boy whose lie was saved, with the words 
which he uttered attached. Report says, that 
some gentleman, growing interested in the lad, 
had him sent to St. Andrew’s, to be educated. 

To this example of memorial architecture, I 
shall add that of an architectural owner in 
the environs of Edinburgh, who has built a house 
composed of stones from “all nations,” so report 
says. I looked upon the edifice, with its nu- 
merous varieties, and I am inclined to think that 
our friend paid too dear for his whistle. The 
suburban folk say he was tired of his taste 
before it was finished, from its expense, the 
masons being only too glad to gratify his 
whim. Whether his temperament is as various 
as the stone of which his house is constructed, I 
|cannot say; yet, I would venture to hint the 
| dwelling must be partly the reflex of the owner. 

Returning,—Glasgow, in its old quarters, has 
| many armorial bearings, curious devices, com- 
| memorative corbels, and stone sun-dials, scat- 
‘tered here and there, over its ancient edifices. 
The progress of this commercial city for the last 
quarter of a century, however, has removed 
‘many of those old inscriptions and symbols; so 
that very few remain, except those of church 
and mural tablets and sculpturings. In the 
| crypt of the High Kirk, numerous grotesque, 
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* Sketches of a few inscriptions and some remarks on 
them sppeared not long ago in our pages.—Ep. 





beautiful, and incomparable stone effigies of 
saints and bisheps, are lying about, scattered 
and broken, with ancient Latin and English 
letterings and cypherings. But these mural me- 
morials are common to many places in Great 
Britain, and are not much dissimilar in cha- 
racter. 

I have said in the beginning something anent 

men’s character being interpreted by their works. 
I might have added, also, that men’s professions 
and avocations are often exemplified in what they 
invent or construct. In building, this has been 
more manifest than ia other things, from the 
fact that there are few business men but like to 
dabble a little in the building way, if they have 
made some money. Clergymen are much given 
to building, as well as speculative laymen, though 
not exactly for the same reasons. Literary men 
are remarkable for their peculiar fancies in 
the architectural line; and printers and pub- 
lishers have sometimes as much perpetuated 
their name and their fame by the houses 
they have built, as by the works they have printed 
and published. The fame of Swift’s printer 
and publisher, the celebrated Fauikener, still 
lives in the house he built at the corner 
of Essex-street, Dublin. It was well and 
durably built ; and though of brick, it will out- 
last the best of those that may be constructed 
of the same material for half a century to 
ome. Faulkener’s dwelling was designed, I 
believe, by himself. It is a corner house, and 
in the centre of one of its fronts a niche was 
formed for the reception of a bust of the witty 
Dean. The house was finished internally and 
externally with the exception of the staircase, 
for which no provision seemed to be made, even 
when all else was completed. This singular 
currence gave rise to some talk among the 
Dublin wits at the time, one of whom remarked 
to another’s interrogation, that Faulkener did 
not require it as he had but one leg, and there- 
fore was unable to climb. 

I remember an Irish bishop of the Establish- 
ment who began the building of his dwell- 
ing at the top. His house is likely to per- 
petuate his name longer than his sermons. 
The way in which he carried out his strange 
construction was in this manner. Wanting to 
make some alterations and improvements in the 
top story, he had a portion of it shored up from 
the story underneath. When completed he fan- 
cied that what was underneath was out of keep- 
ing with what was above, so he removed por- 
tions of the second story after shoring it up, as 
before, from the next story below. His increased 
additions continuing to be out of proportion 
with those immediately below, he still con- 
tinned to shore up and pull down until he 
reached the basement story; so that when it 
was completed, the house had become an entirely 
rebuilt one, and rebuilt, too, from the top down- 
wards. It is, probably, the only existing speci- 
men of building houses downward in the Old or 
New World. It even licks completely Brother 
Jonathan in the art of building. 

Well-designing men have often been unfor- 
tunate in their designs. Their impulsiveness 
have led them to attempt what was far beyond 
their means to accomplish, though not beyond 
their genius and talent to execute had assist- 
ance been rendered. Cook’s Fclly, in Bristol, 
and M‘Anaspie’s, are not the only individual 
examples that could be cited of architectural 
abortions,— examples are numerous through 
Great Britain. From the building of the Tower 
of Babel, to the building of that huge Georgian 
Folly, that fell through on the Calton Hill, 
Edinburgh, individual and associated attempts 
are numerous whereby men have attained posthu- 
mous fame when their otherwise sterling merits 
were overlooked and denied them. The brothers 
M‘Anaspie were really clever, particularly the 
elder; and his schools and practical workshops 
of design were a bold idea; but, alas! how far 
beyond the power of men not possessed of 
capital or sufficient patronage to carry them 


through. They failed, as others failed, and a 


cold calculating world calls the skeleton they 
were unable to clothe a “ Folly.” 

Artificers and tradesmen, apart from the build- 
ing branches, are more or less given to the 
embodiment of features belonging to their own 
trade in whatever they build or construct. I 
have noticed this speciality in the members of 
different crafts in different places. Coopers, 
whenever they built, were given to rotund or 
circular work; and they carry out this fancy 
in many ways—in walls, windows, and doorways. 
Smiths, and men in the iron way, are not only 
fond of superseding timber by iron, but they 
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are prone to introduce it in every conceivable 
way, for decorative as well as useful purposes. 
I have known retired leather merchants and 
boot and shoe manufacturers to dispense with 
brass and iron fastenings in many cases, when 
they built for themselves, and to substitute 
leather for hinges and sash appliances, shaped 
in novel ways, still believing in the old proverb, 
“There’s nothing like leather.” I have found 
tailors who were well to do to have a most in- 
satiable desire to be dabbling at building; and 
I have never known one of them to rest 
content, but to be eternally altering and re- 
altering what he first built. Dressing-case 
manufacturers I have known to build exten- 
sively ; but their dwellings, like their work-boxes, 
were indeed a study to examine. Such apartments 
and compartments, nooks and niches and cran- 
nies, I never before witnessed. Undertakers, 
i.e., Coffin-makers,—I have known them also, 
twice or thrice, to try their hands extensively at 
public and private buildings—and may I never 
witness the sight again. In one instance it was 
a public hall, and in the other a large public 
square. They were sepulchral-looking edifices 
indeed, fit only for the habitation of living dead 
men. One of the greatest men that ever lived, 
thundered from the dais in the one, while the 
water-rats swam about and held carnival, while 
he spoke, in the kitchen below; and as for the 
public square, before the shrubs had well taken 
root in the parterres without, the houses around 
had changed their tenants by the development 
of “the great social evil.” The undertaker’s 
building speculation was a grave affair, in sooth. 

The list could be extended to other trades, 
were it necessary, showing the various charac- 
teristics growing out of each trade, and almost 
inseparably connected therewith. But we can 
now perceive that man is voluntarily and invo- 
luntarily given to perpetuate his name and fame, 
or frailty, in his manual as well as his mental 
works. 

Whilom as now men have built, and vestiges 
of what they raised show us that their works 
were ornamental, useful, and otherwise. We can 
endeavour to read antiquity by its architecture, 
and we shall be interpreted, notwithstanding all 
our strange devices and vagaries, hundreds of 
years hence, by that unborn posterity which we 
vainly try to puzzle. 

A descriptive and illustrative series of those 
stone memorials, with their devices, alluded to 
in the opening of this paper, would be useful and 
interesting. Jt is by the gleaning and uplift- 
ing of such waifs and strays as yet remain in 
the land we may penetrate labyrinths long inac- 
cessible, and let light in on architectural history 
and its wayward changes. ©. ©. H. 





POISONOUS MUSHROOMS. 


Every year, with the advent of the autumn 
rains, we read in the newspapers of nume- 
rous deaths, by eating deleterious mushrooms ; 
and whilst remedies and preventives are con- 
stantly published for the various classes of 
accidental poisonings by vitiated air and other- 
wise, warnings to prevent, and remedies to coun- 
teract, the evil of accidental poisoning by mush- 
rooms, seldom or never appear in print. For 
this there are various strong reasons. For in- 
stance, after the mushrooms are eaten, there is 
great difficulty in positively ascertaining the 
particular species that worked the evil; but the 
greater aud by far the most potent reason is, 


that among our botanists, we may number by | 


units, the few who have any really sound and 
systematic knowledge of this class of plants. 


There is but one book in this country that pre- | 


tends to give any precise information regarding 
them, whilst the various popular books that 
treat of the subject (with one or two exceptions), 
may be dismissed as worthless, being simply 
compilations from previous works, copying facts 
and fallacies alike. Some of the articles, written 
by amateurs for the weekly periodicals on this 
subject, are still worse, for were their false 
descriptions and absurd directions followed, fatal 
results would constantly happen. 

Many residents in the country, who think 
they know the meadow mashrooms quite well, 
occasionally suffer considerable inconvenience, 
after partaking heartily of this plant, when a 
little previous knowledge of the things them- 
selves, or the state they should be in when 
eaten, would have prevented the evil. We con- 
sider the subject of sufficient social interest to 
publish a few observations and warnings regard- 





|ing this obscure but gastronomically valuable 
| class of plants. 
|} When, as sometimes happens, a dangerous 
| species has been gathered and eaten by an edu- 
,cated person (who knows the mushroom), in 
, mistake for the true form, it is simply because 
|the individual in question was unable to dis- 
tinguish minute differences between one thing 
| and another ; and in this consists the whole secret 
of so many deaths by eating poisonous roots in 
mistake for horse-radish, &c., and many similar 
things that will occur to the mind of every 
‘reader. In being safe against this evil lies one 
of the very great advantages of a knowledge of 
some branch of natural history that necessitates 
minute observation ; for, when the mind is once 
| well trained to detect obscure and small dif- 
ferences in the aspect of certain objects, mistakes 
| will seldom be made in substituting one thing 
for another, eithe. in the special object of study, 
or in any business through life; but, in many 
of the cases of poisoning that occur to ignorant 
persons, it is owing to the grossest want of 
knowledge. 


ever disbursements may have been incidental 
to his surveillance, 

If the job is a small one, probably a jury 
might award a round sum, instead of a simple 
per centage ; and if it is a very large one, some. 
thing less than the usual rate might be allowed; 
but, as a rule, I suppose the 5 per cent. commission 
would prevail. For my own part, I see nothing to 
complain of in the architect’s commission, pro. 
vided he really gets it, and that he is not also in 
the pay of those over whom he is set as a watch. 
The architect has a high and holy mission to 
perform, and, like Cwsar’s wife, he should be 
above suspicion. He ought to be a man of un. 
bending honour and exquisite sensibility, as well 
as master of everything relating to the safety, 
convenience, or picturesqueness of buildings, and 
au fait of the proper cost of work and material. 
He must be a man of moderation and tact, not 
apt to find fault; while, at the same time, he 
neither intelligently connives at nor is culpably 
ignorant of false work. It is true we may have 
| an institution for the purpose of giving him his 





Instances repeatedly occur where | proper status with the public, and destroying the 


some stupid man goes out and gathers a basket- | adverse influences with which he has to contend ; 
ful of all the fungi he can see, great and small, | and, as a protest on his behalf, lam not insensible 
growing on trees or rotten palings, of any form | of its value. But I have no faith in its entire 


or colour, or in any situation or condition. 


He | efficiency to remove the grievance referred to, 


then takes them home, and prepares them for | and I am not without fear of its fostering false 
the table, and poisons himself and family. This | Canons of taste, and ostracising the very men 
type of man never knows what a mushroom is; | that should take the lead. The greatest purists 
he knows it is a thing with a stalk and a top, | in their professed relations with the trade will 


and this ends his knowledge. 


| 


of course flock to its standard. But we all 


Evil consequences frequently follow the con- | know how easy it is for architects to receive 
sumption of the true mushroom if it is kept too | bribes without the possibility of detection, or 
long after gathering. To have afull appreciation the most censorious having the slightest handle 
of its really delicious flavour, it should be against them; and it is equaliy notorious how 
brought direct from the meadows to the kitchen. | apt the spirit of persecution is to take possession 
After it is once gathered a certain chemical of anything in the shape of an establishment, 
change soon takes place in its nitrogenous com- | and how liable are those who do battle for the 


position, that renders a valuable and delicate | truth, to get tabooed as heretics. 


If the Insti- 


object of food a dangerous poison. To eating | tute referred to be something more than a 
stale and semi-putrid mushrooms a large number | mirage in the desert, or a real evil in disguise, 


of poisoning cases are to be referred. 


| its members will have to exercise great jealousy 


In various popular books that touch on the over themselves and each other, lest the insolence 


subject of mushrooms as food, certain rules, | 


more or less imperfect, are given for the detec- 


tion of dangerous species; but there is no rule | 


that can be prescribed for the recognition of 
esculent species that will not include some of 


the dangerous ones; and, on the other hand, | 


typical forms of poisonous species are frequently 
closely allied to some of the most valuable ones 
as food. To add to the difficulties of the matter, 


some of our edible mushrooms frequently have a | 


poisonous ally in company with them, that 
requires a sharp eye to detect. 


acquiring a knowledge of fungi as food, without 
study and devoted attention; and no mushroom 
should be eaten unless the consumer has a 
positive certainty of what it really is. 
mushroom that appears doubtful 


of wealth, and the toadyism of those who wish 
to get on, shake hands, and thus reach its ruin. 

The question of architects’ charges does not 
stand alone, and must be taken in connexion 
with the one as to his real position, whether, in 
fact, he is the builder’s foreman, agent, or part- 
ner, instedd of the exclusive servant of the 
public. It seems to be a different rendering of 


| the old issue, “ Cunning versus Straightforward- 


It is clear, from 
the foregoing, that there is no royal road for | 


ness.” Before the era of railways and limited 
companies, builders and contractors had really a 
hard time of it, frequently doing a great deal for 
little, or reaping ruin where they should have 


| had a living. But the case is far otherwise now; 


Any | 


in form or! 


colour, or that may have lost its freshness, | 


should be laid aside. 


Some species are well known to be always | 


highly poisonous in all stages of growth, whilst 


others are only occasionally so; many are) 
doubtful or suspicious; but, without dc abt, the | ed 
| individuals. 


majority of species that grow in this country 

would form a nutritious and delicate addition to 

the table of rich and poor alike; but till the 

knowledge of distinguishing one from the other 

is acquired, it behoves every man to be cautious 

what members of a suspicious group he consumes 
| for food. W. G.S. 








% 
THE PAYMENT OF ARCHITECTS : 
PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


Sir,—The subject of architects’ remuneration, 
already so well ventilated in your columns, is 
not one in which I have any personal interest, 
‘either as a builder, architect, or employer of 
‘architects; but as a moral or philosophical 
| question I have given some attention to its dis- 
| cussion in your influential journal, and I am 
|sorry to say I feel as far from land as ever. 
| Most cordially do I hold that the labourer is 
| worthy of his hire, and that a man’s pay should 
be in the ratio of his merit; but the difficulty 
in this case is to apply these principles. A 
| determinate result or a cast-iron rule seems 
| unattainable, at all events, until the puolic come 
_ to the rescue, and come it will ere long. But as 
matters now stand, I presume that in the absence 
of any special agreement, any architect can 
legally claim a commission of 5 per cent. on the 

_ gross value or cost of any buildings, with what- 


it is amply testified by the princely fortunes 
which they have achieved, and the meagre divi- 
dends that are received by shareholders and 
clients. The course of truth is deeply indebted 
to you for the space you have given to this 
discussion, and I hope you will continue to give 
the subject an occasional airing. There can be 
no doubt that a pure and independent body of 
architects and engineers will, ere long, be in- 
sisted on by public companies as well as private 
HONESTAS. 





DEFLEXION OF BEAMS. 


Tus subject, on which “A Student” asks a 
question, in your last paper, has received much 
attention from mathematicians since Barlow's 
Treatise was published. In his “new edition, 
revised, 1845,” I find the same statement which 
“ A Student ” quotes as appearing in the edition 
of 1837. I also find on the next page a state- 
ment that, because the strain on a beam prodaced 
by a weight distributed is only one-half what it 
is when acting at the centre only, therefore the 
deflexion is only one-half. This is reasoning 
from false premises, as it assumes that the 
deflexion varies as the strain. : 

The whole subject is thoroughly investigated 
(mathematically) in “ Fenwick’s Mechanics of 
Construction” (noticed in the Builder, 1861, 
p. 673), to which work I will now refer. 

“A Student” has, however, misunderstood 
the question when he says that it can be easily 
verified by experiment, as his own experiments, 
in fact, show the contrary. From the very na- 
ture of the investigation (to understand which 
requires a knowledge of the differential calculus) 
experiment is out of the question, for the formula 
is deduced on the hypothesis of the deflexion 





being very small, and certain quantities are 
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consequently neglected. If we get beyond very 
small deflections, the formala ceases to be of any 
practical value, the object really being to ascer- 
tain what weight may be laid on a beam without 
producing any perceptible deflexion, which is the 
practical question. 

The formula deduced in Mr. Fenwick’s work 
for a beam of length L supported at each end, 
and loaded by a weight W in the centre, is 
(deflexion in the middle equals) — 

i Ww: L? 
“em & 

And for a beam of length, 1, fixed at one end, 
aud loaded by w at the other, 

w* B 
a” mt 
Now let L = 21, then L’ = 8 1’, 

. w- PY 
td 6E-I 

So that if W = w, then d = 2D; and if W 

2w, then d = D; and also, if W = w, and 
L = 1, thend = 16D. 

Hence it will be seen that the editor of the 
last edition of “ Barlow” was right in his cor- 
rection. 

If the weight W is uniformly distributed over 
the length of the beam, supported at both ends, 
then the deflexion in the middle is five-eighths 
of what it would be if W were applied only at the 
centre. 

If the weight w is distributed over the length 
of the beam fixed at one end only, the deflexion 
is three-eighths of what it would be if w were 
applied at the other end. 

Lastly, if the beam is firmly jized in the wall 
at both ends, and loaded in the centre, then the 
deflexion in the middle is one-fourth what it is 
when the ends are only resting on supports. 

The same formule apply to beams of various 
materials, the only variation being in the value 
of E found by experiment. 

E. Wynpuam Tarn, M.A. 


Deflexion = d = 





DISTRICT SURVEYOR WANTED. 


Srr,—The necessity for a distriet surveyor for the parts 
beyond Highbury New Park, as stated by your corre- 
spondent ‘‘X.”’ I can bear testimony to; for, at Hornsey, 
Wood Green, West Green, &c., houses are springing up 
like mushrooms, both ss regards quantity and quality. 
At Hornsey not only is a district surveyor wanted, but a 
sanitary inspector is required ; for, in the lowest parts, 
ditches, or rather open sewers, are to be met with in every 
direction, sometimes on both sides of the public highway, 
poisoning the otherwise pure air; and, should we be 
visited with the cholera next year, as prophesied, these 
contagion spreaders would prove very fatal, as most of 
the small houses are filled with lodgers, being principally 


the workmen of the Alexandra Park and Great Northern | 


Railwey works, W. E, B, 





NEW THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 


Str, — In your account of this theatre, 
your correspondent only casually notices the 
introduction of a fireproof curtain, and the im- 
proved construction of the building. 

As we are the original inventors of this plan, 
which was suggested to the architect of Covent 
Garden Theatre, when it was about to be re- 
built, and have endeavoured to get it introduced 
for years, we will feel obliged by your allowing 
us to explain the principle. 

The Edinburgh Theatre is divided by a wall 
2 ft. in thickness, at the line of the proscenium, 
which wall passes up to a height of 8 ft. above 
the roof, dividing the theatre into two distinct 
buildings. In this wall is an opening of 30 ft. 
by 32 ft., which forms the proscenium; this 
opening is closed by one of our patent revolving 
shutters (the largest in the world) in one sheet 
of steel, coiling above ; it is raised and lowered 
by an hydraulic apparatus, which receives its 


power from a head of water supplied by a tank | 


at top of building, which tank also supplies the 
fire-mains throughout the theatre. The shutter 
or curtain is raised or lowered in forty seconds, 
by simply opening or closing a valve. 

It has long been a desideratum how to provide 
for the safety of the audience in the event of 
fire. Wide passages and good staircases, no 
doubt, are of great importance, but if the audito- 
rium is cut off from that portion of the building 
where fire always originates, thus calming the 
public mind, and giving them ample time to 
escape, it will be more effectual than the widest 
passage that can be afforded in any theatre. 

The fire-proof curtain at Edinburgh has been 
tested by the architect, Mr. D. MacGibbon, and 


most perfect manner. 


theatre from the carpenters’ shops and property | 
rooms ; but as the public do not see them, and 
are not aware of their existence, they would | 
only be beneficial in saving the theatre. 





THE SEWAGE QUESTION. | 


Mr. M’Doveatt, whose “ powder” and whose | 
application of town sewage to the cultivation of 
| land in the neighbourhood of Carlisle are wel! 
known, has, we are informed, taken upon lease 
some land near Penrith, called the Westmorland 





Holmes, adjoining the Eament, and is about to 
| promote its fertility by the application of the 
' sewage from the town of Penrith. Instructions 
have been received by Mr. Geo. Watson, archi- 
tect and surveyor, of that town, to prepare plans 
of the works, which. will be on an extensive 
scale. The sewage will be conveyed through 
earthenware tubes to near Carlton Hall, and 
thence by means of iron pipes through the river. 
No pumping will be required. 

The committee appointed by the Tewkesbury 
Board of Health to report upon the plans pre- 
sented in competition for a premium of 10i. 
offered by the Board, received three plans,— 
from Mr. McLandsborough, of Cheltenham; Mr. 
W. W. Moore; and Mr. T. B. Holder, of Tewkes- 
bury. The first was approved. During last 
summer the drains from the Barton-street side 
of the town to the Swilgate caused an abominable 
stench. It was feared disease would be the 
result; and a premium was offered for the best 
plan to obviate the nuisance by the construction 
of a proper sewer. Mr. McLandsborough proposes 
to do this by making a sewer of glazed pipes, 
15 in. in diameter, at an estimated cost of 584. ; 
and to do away with any chance of the work 
costing more, Mr. McLandsborough would be 
willing to execute it for that sum. In the event 
of fature legislation preventing the discharge of 
sewage into rivers, the plan provides for the 
construction of proper receptacles for the sew- 
age, from whence it can be used for irrigation of 
manure. Mr. Moore’s plan comprises a brick 
culvert, 2 ft. in diameter, running a somewhat 
shorter course than Mr. McLandsborough’s, and 
emptying itself into the river higher up, t! 
estimated cost being 5881. 


1e 
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SANITARY MATTERS. 


Northampton. — At a recent meeting of the 
local Improvement Commissioners, a letter from 
Dr. Barr was read, urging the necessity of com- 
pleting the drainage, cleansing cesspools, and 
improving the water supply within the next few 
months, otherwise cholera may find the town 
totally unprepared to resist its ravages. The 
commissioners have had a discussion on the 
subject, and have resolved to request the 
medical gentlemen of the town to communicate 
to the Board what parts of the town it was 
desirable their attention should be directed to 
in the mean time, and they have appointed a 
special meeting to consider the subject in all its 
bearings. 

Croydon.—The local Board of Health have 
resolved to act upon several recommendations 
laid before them by Dr. Carpenter, with reference 
to houses without cisterns to the closets con- 
nected with the sewers; drains on made ground 
instead of on concrete ; ventilation of closets, 
sinks, and drains; flushing the sewers, &c. 
There is an unusual amount of sickness in 
Croydon, it appears, at present. 

Brighton.—A letter to the Briyhton Herald, by 
Dr. Douglas Fox, gives a sad account of the | 
} narrow streets, alleys, courts, and small houses 
in the town, and urges the appointment of a} 
| medical officer of health. The council are ap- | 

pointing an inspector of nuisances, with a salary | 
| of 21. 10s. a week, and are taking other steps to | 
| remedy the state of things complained of. The | 
| plan for town drainage 18 now before the autho- 
rities in London, and an order hes been given to 
| proceed with the drainage of one district,—that | 
of Pimlico. oe 
| Leeds.—Dr. Hunter, one of the medical inspec- | 
| tors of the Privy Council, has been reporting on 
ithe health of Leeds, which the returns of the 
| registrar-general had shown to be exceptionally 


Crark & Co. | 
| Notwithstanding this state of things, the means 


lg 


has been pronounced a success, and works in the bad during the past summer. After i 


t pe | that he knew of th in E with 
We fitted the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, with | ania, ena thabaleaaen 


our patent revolving shutters, to divide the | it in August, it reminded him of the condition of 


which to compare Leeds, and that when he saw 


many English towns twenty years ago, he 
says :—* Thousands of tons of midden filth filled 
the receptacles, scores of tons lay strewn about, 
and hundreds of people, long unable to use the 
privy because of the rising heap, were ——, 


adopted for the removal of the nuisances were 
} 2 . 
altogether inadequate. Even where the nuisances 


| were removed, the soil was deposited in immense 
| quantities in @ locality not far from the centre of 


the town, thus becoming a permanent cause of 
fever.” Had the local authorities at Leeds given 
heed to our remonstrances on this subject, in- 
stead of trying in vain to controvert them, the 
state of the town and of its health might now 
have been very different. 

Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.— The members of the 
Northumberland and Durham Medical Society 
have memorialised the town council, with a view 
to the prevention of the spread of the serious 
epidemic of typhus fever, which is now affecting 
many parts of the town and of the neighbouring 
borough of Gateshead. The fever is not only 
widely-spread, but extremely fatal, and of a very 
infectious type. The facts that in one house no 
less than twenty cases of fever have occurred— 
that there are now under one roof eight persons 
“down” with the disease—and that in severab 
instances father and mother have been swept 
off, leaving their orphans (unconscious of their 
loss) suffering from the disease transmitted to 
them from their parents, are considered by the 
memorialists to be enough to justify the most 
stringent measures on the part of the local 
authorities. Action, it is said, has already been 
taken on this subject, and a small committee of 
the Medical Society is acting with the Town 
Improvement Committee as a public health 
committee. Nuisances referred to are being 
dealt with, and the fever in the town is said to 
be assuming a milder form, with fewer cases. 

It would be well forall our municipal authorities 
to consider that virulent cholera has been known 
in former times to be preceded by fever as well 
as diarrhoea; and its connexion with fever, both 
preliminary and subsequent to the choleraic 
attack, even in individual instances, was a noted 
specialty of this epidemic in its former visita- 
tions. In short, as we have before said, the 
state of collapse appears to be the cold stage 
merely of a tremendous ague-like fever; and 
cholera is essentially of a typhoidal nature, as 
was the plague of Old London itself, as well as 
of the East in modern times. The cattle disease 
is quite analogous in its nature also; and we all 
know how close the connexion is between foub 
localities and fever. 





CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOLS, LISCARD, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


Tue materials used for the exterior walling 
are Flaybrick Hill stone, in scutched ashlar, 
with bands, quoins, and other dressings of red 
stone. The interior walls are finished in white 
fire bricks, with bands of red at the level of 
window-sills, springing of arches, and feet of 
principals. 

The schools provide accommodation for 250 
pupils; and, when thrown together for a lecture- 
room, will seat about 400 persons. The whole 
of the timber is stained and varnished. The 
roof is open-timbered and counter-ceiled. The 
turret is used for ventilation. The total cost of 
the building is 1,2001., including boundary- 
walling, railing, gas, heating, &c.,&c. It has 
been erected from the designs of Mr. H. A. Vale, 
of Liverpool, architect; Mr. Campbell, of Liver- 
pool, being the builder. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Basingstoke.—The extensive alterations and 
repairs which have been going on at the town- 
hall for the past few months, are now nearly 


| completed. The space underneath the Assembly- 


room, which since the opening of the corn 
exchange has been entirely useless, has now been 


‘converted into two rooms, the one for use at 


petty sessions, and the other for small assemblies. 
The large room is painted in light-blue panels. 
The graining and marble painting were con- 
tracted for by Mr. Glover. The masonry part of 
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the contract was done by Mr. Budden, and the 
whole of the alterations have been carried out 
under the direction of Messrs. Salter & Wyatt, 
architects. 

Birmingham.—The foundation stone of a new 
wing to the General Hospital has been laid. 


The growing requirements of the town and | 


neighbourhood having made additional hospital 
accommodation neceszary, this addition to the 
existing buildings was imperatively required. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY STATION 
COMPETITION. 


Desicns have been sent in for the Midland 
Railway new Station and Hotel by eleven archi- 
tects, invited by the directors to compete, and 
are now exhibiting in Derby. 

Good judges of such things assert that the 
drawings sent represent an outlay of at least 
2,0001. irrespective of the value of the prin- 
cipals’ time. 

Amongst the eleven are Mr. E. M. Barry, 
Mr. Darbishire, Messrs. Hine (Nottingham), 
Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Lloyd (Bristol), Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson (Bradford), Mr. G. G. 
Scott, Mr. Walters (Manchester), &c. 

Some of the competitors contemplate an 
expenditure of 200,0001. Nearly all of them 
make the hotel only prominent; Mr. Owen 
Jones, on the contrary, makes the hotel sub- 
sidiary to the station. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Waterfoot (Manchester).—St. James’s Church, 
which is erected in the midst of a thickly popu- 
lated and increasing district, has been conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Manchester. The church 
has been erected by public subscriptions, one of 
the principal contributors being the late Mr. 
James Crabtree, of Manchester, at a cost of from 
4,0001. to 5,000]. Messrs. Robinson & Stephens, 
of Derby, were the architects. 

Wrerham.—It is proposed to restore the 
parish Church of Wrexham, erected by Henry 
VIL., and acknowledged to be one of the finest 
Perpendicular parochial edifices in the kingdom. 
Its length from the eastern to the western window 
is 175 ft. The pillars and arches forming the 
nave arcade are massive and plain, but of fine 
proportion, and support a lofty clerestory. The 
trusses of the panelled roof rest on bold carved 
corbels of grotesque design. The magnificence 
of the interior of the church is much injured by 
the heavy unsightly galleries (erected about 
forty years ago), fixed between the pillars along 
the whole length of the building. It isthe object 
of the parishioners to remove these galleries, as 
well as to clear away from the floor below all the 
irregular pews, and to substitute in their place 
open seats, by which arrangement 300 additional 
sittings will be obtained in the body of the 
church. The cost of the restoration is estimated 
at 4,0001., 1,8001. of which have already been 
subscribed, the principal donors being the Bishop 
of St. Asaph, 100/.; Sir W. W. Wynn, bart., 
M.P., 5001.; Mr. T. L. Fitzhugh, 1001.; Sir R. A. 
Cunliffe, 1001.; Rev. Canon Cunliffe, 1001., &. 
The architect to whom the work is entrusted is 
Mr. Ferrey. 

Taynton (Oxfordshire).—The chancel of the 
parish church of Taynton, near Burford, has 
been restored under the direction of Mr. W. F. 
Poulton, architect, Reading. The building, 
which is a particularly pure specimen of Early 
English, was in such an unsafe condition that it 
was found necessary to take down the whole of 
the walls and roof; and it has been re-erected 
on precisely the original plan. The work has 
been carried out, under contract, by Mr. Cowley, 
builder, of Oxford, at a cost of 3701. 

Evenwood (near Bishop Auckland). — The 
foundation-stone of a church has been laid at 
this village by the Bishop of Durham. Great 
opposition was raised by the inhabitants to the 
erection of a church and formation of a burial- 
ground on the village green; and the cry of 
“ Clerical intolerance” was raised by both 

metropolitan and provincial newspapers a few 
weeks ago; but al! asperities, we are told, have 
been smoothed down by the abandonment of the 
burial-ground scheme, and simply inclosing as 
much of the green as will afford protection to 
the church. The style of the building is Early 
English, and the edifice consists of nave, apsidal 
chancel, 


porch, and vestry, with sittings for |The pulpit and other fittings are of pitch-pine, 
about 270 adults and eighty children. The west | also stained and varnished. The building has 





gable is surmounted with a turret, to contain 
two bells, and the whole built of freestone from 
quarries in the neighbourhood. Messrs. 8. & R. 
Adamson and Mr. Armitage, of Darlington, are 
| the builders. The architect is Mr. John Ross, 
| of Darlington. 

| Barnham (Sussex).—The church has been re- 
opened, after having undergone repairs and 
restorations. The edifice is of the Early Nor- 
man style. The chancel is contemporary with 
| the first possession of it by the Priory of Box- 
grove, which is still apparent in the windows. 
| At the suppression of monasteries the north 
aisle was taken down, in which the chantry was 
| celebrated, which had been founded by John le 








been constructed to accommodate 600 persons, 
and 302 seats are free. The architect was Mr. 
Isaac Holden, of Manchester; and the builders, 
Messrs. R. Neill & Son, of Manchester. 
Haverstock-hili.—The Bishop of London hag 
consecrated another large and important metro. 
politan church. St. Martin’s is situated between 
Haverstock-hill and Kentish Town, in a rapidly 
increasing neighbourhood, lately known as the 
Gospel-Oak- fields. The church will accommodate 
1,000 persons, who will all have an almost un- 
interrupted view of the chancel, reading-desk, 
and pulpit: 400 sittings are free. Carved 
columns and a window by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, enrich the chancel. The tower is an orna- 


Taverner, one of the most ancient bailiffs of; ment in a part of London which has but few 


| Chichester. 


rendered aid. 

Romsey. — The restoration of the Abbey | 
Church, which has occupied some considerable 
time and involved a very great expense, is, for 
the present, nearly completed. The painting of 
the western roof was carried out by Mr. Henry | 
Brown, of this town, house decorator. The 
north transept has been releaded in unison with 
the other parts of the building which were done 
800 or 900 years since. Mr. Geo. Wheeler was 
the builder employed. 

Evenley (Northants). — The Church of St. 
George, Evenley, built at the cost of the Hon. 
Mrs. Pierrepont, of Evenley Hall, has been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Peterborough. The 
style of the church is Early English in its later | 
development. The ground plan consists of nave, | 
aisles, north and south transept, tower, and 
chancel. Of these the north aisle is entirely 
new, the remainder of the building being erected | 
on the old foundations. The tower is surmounted 
by a broached spire of shingles, which has ex- 
cited some controversy, as having the effect of 
extinguishing the tower. During the progress 
of the works, a robin redbreast built her nest 
within the porch, unharmed and unfrightened. 
The incident has been sculptured on either side 
of the porch doors, where the robin appears on 
the one hand cherishing her young, and on the 
other bringing them food. The church is seated 
throughout with low open sittings. The capitals 
of the nave, the various bosses and corbels, are 
carved in foliated style, and the windows, for 
the most part double lancet lights, have interior 
columns of Forest Dean stone supporting the 
hoods, the piers of the nave being of the same 
material. The east window, by Messrs. Hard- 
man, contains in the upper part of the central 
light a representation of the Crucifixion. The 
window in the north transept was by the same 
artist. It was erected by Colonel and Mrs. 
Campbell as a memorial to Mr. Pierrepont. The 
subject is “The High Priest Blessing the People 
at the Dedication of the Second Temple.” 
The architect was Mr. Woodyear; and Mr. 
Denery, of Rugby, was the builder. Mr. Bridger 
was clerk of the works. The stone carving is 
the work of Mr. Nichols, of Lambeth; and the 
building is warmed throughout on a system 
patented by Mr. Rimington, of Shipston. 

Gorton.—The Bishop of Manchester has conse- 
crated a church, dedicated to St. Mark, which 
has been erected at West Gorton. Mr. C. F. 
Beyer, of Gorton Foundry, whose firm employs a 
large proportion of the workpeople in the locality, 
besides giving 1,0001. towards the Church Build. | 
ing Fund, has also at his own cost built new 
schools for 400 children. Towards the endow- | 
ment his partner has given 1,0001. The total | 
cost of the church, churchyard, and fittings | 
amounts to upwards of 4,0001.; the estimate for | 
the building, irrespective of the approaches, | 
heating and lighting, being 2,7601. Towards this 
,a large proportion has been collected amongst 
the poorer classes of the congregation and resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood. The site of the new 
church is a large open plot of ground in Clowes- 
street, the gift of Colonel Clowes, the proprietor 
of a large portion of the district in which the 

church is erected. The edifice is built of com- 
mon bricks, with coloured banding and stone 
dressings, and contains a nave, 65 ft. 7 in. by 
24 ft. 2 in.; north and south aisles, each 67 ft. 
|7 in. by 13 ft. 9 in.; and chancel, 21 ft. by 19 ft. 
2in. There is a north-western porch and door, 
_and a north door projecting slightly from the 
| wall. The building is in the Early English style. 


|ing, is evident. 





The lay rector, Mr. Rickman, of | objects of architectural interest or beauty ; it 
Empshott, Hants, his Grace the Duke of Rich- | 
mond, Mr. Richard Cosens, and other land- | 
owners of the neighbourhood, and the vicar and | 
his friends, have subscribed towards the restora- | 
tion, and the Diocesan Association have also} 


contains six bells of deep tone. The church, with 
its parsonage, was built by Messrs. Dove, from 
designs by Mr. E.B. Lamb; and the entire cost, 
together with the endowment, amounting to 
15,0001., has been defrayed by one gentleman. 





Books Received. 


A History of Architecture in all Countries. From 
the Earliest to the Present Day. By James 
Fergusson, F.R.S. In three volumes. Vol. I. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 1865. 


_WE simply announce the publication of the first 
,volame of Mr. 


Fergusson’s History, which, 
although containing the “ Fiandbook of Archi- 
tecture,” is in reality a new work. The topo- 
graphical arrangement has been abandoned, and 
a historical sequence has been introduced in its 
place; the advantage of this, for popular teach- 
Mach new matter has been 
introduced and many additional engravings. 
For example, the number of illustrations in the 
chapters of the Handbook comprised in this 
volume is 441; in the volume itself they are 
536, and in the second volume, which will be 
published before the autumn of next year, the 
ratio of increase, the author says, will probably 
be even greater. The book is a monument of 
industry, ability, and knowledge. 





VARIORUM. 


Tue Council of the Art-Union of London have 
issued their annual Report and their excellent 
little Almanac ; the former (already printed in 
our pages) testifying to the continued prosperity 
and greatly extended operations of this, the first 
established of cxisting institutions of the kind in 
England; and the Almanac containing a large 
amount of information relating to societies con- 
nected with art and science not to be found in 
any other work. The following is an interesting 


list of— 

“ INSTITUTIONS. 
Bodleian Library, founded ............65. 1610 July 19. 
Ashmolean Museum, founded ......... 1679 May 16. 
British Museum, founded ............645 1753 April 5. 
British Museum, —— iseusisipecenetiin 1759 January 15, 
Artists’ First Exhibition, open free ... 1760 April 21. 


Artists’ First Society, instituted ...... 1765 January 26. 
Royal Academy, opened* ........... .... 1769 January 2. 
Hamilton, Sir W., Col. bowght ......... 1772 March 20. 
Society of Water Colours, insituted.,. 1894 November 30. 
British Institution, opened ............... 1806 January 15 
Artists’ Annuity Fund, established ... 1810 March 22. 
Dulwich Gallery, founded 1810 December 20. 
Elgin Marbles, bought ........cserecseeeees 1816 June 9. 
National Gallery, founded .....+...0.004 1824 March 23. 
Society of British Artists, instituted... 1824 April 14. 


| Artists’ Benevolent Fund, established 1827 August 2. 


Graphie Society, founded ...........0.. 1833 March 9. 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours 1834 July 29. 
Art-Union of London, instituted ...... 1837 February 14. 
School of Design, opened ..........0+...-+ 1837 June 1. 
Commission on Fine Arts, issued ...... 1841 November 22. 


Art-Union of London, Chart. granted 1846 December 1.” 


——“ Proceedings of the London Association of 
Foremen Engineers.” King & Co., Printers, 
Qneen-street, E.C. These proceedings contain 
the report of a paper “On Foremen and their 
Associations,” read by Mr. Joseph Newton, the 
president, on the 4th of November, and well 
deserving publicity.——“ Gutch’s Literary and 
Scientific Register and Almanac, for the year 
1866.” London: Stevens, 421, Strand. This 
is the twenty-fifth yearly volume of Gutch’s 
Almanac, which is distinguished by the multi- 
plicity of its information; in fact, it is a kind o 
compendium of all sorts of knowledge, astrono- 
mical, mechanical, statistical, historical, horti- 
cultural, &c., and ig in the form of a convenient 
pocket-book, covered with leather.——“ Dietrich- 





sen & Hannay’s Royal Almanac for 1866.” 
Cleaver, 63, Oxford-street, London. Another 





* Removed to Trafalgar-square, 1837. 
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old-established almanac; this being its twenty- 
ninth issue. It elso contains a great deal of 
information, but more political, commercial, and 
social, than scientific. There is a useful abstract 
of the more notable occurrences in 1864.—-- 
“The British Almanac and Companion” (1866), 
is still facile princeps, and should be in every 
library and counting-house. The “ Companion ” 
includes papers on Ocean Telegraphy, the 
National Art Collections, Forests and Open 
Spaces round London, the Sun, Working Men’s 


Exhibitions, and its usual review of Architecture | 


and Public Improvements illastrated.——Mr. 
Murray has published the promised volume of 
“Memoirs illustrative of the Art of Glass- 
Painting,” by the late Chas. Winston, illustrated 
with numerous engravings. <A _ biographical 
memoir of the lamented writer is appended, and 
the whole forms a valuable book. 





Miscellanea. 


CuurcH at Toronto Desrrovep. — St. 
Stephen’s Church, Toronto, and the adjacent 
parsonage, have been totally destroyed by fire. 
The church was built at the sole expense of 
Mr. R. B. Denison. 


ProposEpD Conversion or THE Granp Junc- 
m0N CANAL INTO A RatLway.—At the last half- 
yearly meeting of the proprietors of the Grand 
Junction Canal the following important resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted :—“ That, taking 
into consideration the existing and threatened 
competition by railway companies, it is the 
pinion of this meeting that some steps should 
be taken for the protection of the company’s 
interests, and for this purpose they authorise 
he select committee to procure a preliminary 
survey of the canals between London and Bir- 
mingham, with a view to their partial or entire 
conversion into a mineral and goods railway.” 


THE Gas-works at Moscow. — The City of 
Moscow Gas Company have issued a special re- 
port of the progress made by the contractors of 
the company since its formation. The site for 
the works was obtained in June, and during the 
three succeeding months, before the approach of 
winter put an end to any further progress, great 
efforts were made to advance the works as much 
as possible. The result has been, that the light- 
ing of a very considerable extent of the city may 
be commenced before the winter of 1866. Pro- 
perly managed, this ought to be a very profitable 


nn os 
indertaking. 





THE proroseD Piers ror Hastrines anp Sr. 
LEONARDS.--The plans of the two piers proposed 
his town have lately been deposited at the 
Custom-house. That which is brought out by 
the Harbour Company is to be called the 
Alexandra Pier, and the promoters contemplate 
placing it on the centre of Warrior-square. The 
plan does not farnish details as to the degree of 
ornamentation or style, bat a pier-head, of about 
150 feet width, is shown. The site is adjacent 
to or over the present drainage outlet, and the 
limit of deviation extends only as far as each 
side of the square. Sir John Rennie is the 
engineer for this scheme. The other plan has 
been prepared by Mr. Birch, the late engineer 
to the Harbour Company. ‘The site proposed is 
Opposite White Rock-place, but the promoters 
are desirous that the limit of deviation shall 
extend from the east end of Carlisle-parade to 
the slipway opposite Grand-parade. 


for t 
‘ 


Caruiste CarnEeprat.—The proposal to re- 
move the parish church of St. Mary from the 
have of Carlisle Cathedral, and build a new 
parish church, has been brought before the 
parishioners at a vestry meeting held in the 
Cathedral fratry. Dr. Close stated that he had 
no doubt the Dean and Chapter would contri- 
bute 5001. towards the cost ; and if the two pro- 
Jects—the restoration of the Cathedral and the 
building of the church—were carried out toge- 
ther, many contributions would be given towards 
the undertaking. After some discussion it was 
resolved : ““ That in the opinion of this meeting 
is highly desirable that measures be taken for 
; e removal of the present Church of St. Mary 
rom the Cathedral, and for the erection of a 
new parish church by voluntary contributions on | 
Some suitable site.” A large and influential 
committee was afterwards appointed to carry | 
Out the two schemes, ' 





OPENING OF THE Foresters’ Hart, at Cowes. 
This hall has been opened by a public dinner. 
The hall is about 60 ft. long by 26 ft. in breadth, 
and 23 ft. in height. On either side of the 
lobby is a waiting or cloak room, and above 
these and over the entrance a gallery. At the 
upper end is a narrow platform across the room. 
| Dressing-rooms and other accommodations will 
be constructed at this end of the buildir g, and 
the platform widened. 





Fever Rampant.—It is stated that more than 
200 children in the London Orphan Asylum at 
| Clapton are ill of typhoid fever, and four have 
|died. A letter in the Times attributes the 
| disease to the fact that at the back of the build- 
| ing, and within 100 yards of it, there is a large 
heap of filth, consisting of farmyard manure, 
town sewage, and decomposing vegetable matter, 
all of which emit most powerful and noxious 
effluvia. 


Girt or 30,0001. ror a NEw Cuveca. — The 
old parish church at Bolton has for some time 
past been in a dilapidated condition, and a 
munificent gift has just been made by Mr. 
Peter Ormrod, of Halliwell Hall, cotton-spinner, 
to defray the entire expense of the erection of 
a new one. Mr. E. G. Paley, of Lancaster, 
architect, has prepared plans for the new struc- 
ture, the general style of which will be Decorated 
Gothic. The new edifice will be much larger 
thar the present one, and will provide sitting 
accommodation for 1,300 persons on the ground- 
floor alone. 


ScuemMF ror Improvinc THE TowN or Dover. 
The dilapidated state of the pavements and the 
dreadful condition of the roads, arising from an in- 
sufficient amount having been expended on them 
during the last few years, have beer the source of 
much animadversion. It is now proposed to raiss 
a loan for a compulsory scheme for putting all 
pavements and roads in thorough repair. To do 
this, 10,0007. will be required, which will be 
paid off in thirty years, over which time a rate 
of a penny in the pound would pay. It is cal- 
culated that, when this is done, another penny 
rate per annum would do for the ordinary re- 
pairs; and that, by this means, a rate of 2d. in 
the pound instead of 3}d., as now, would only 
have to be levied, while the town would be put 
and kept in good condition. 





PETROLEUM IN YORKSHIRE.—It has recently 
been found that the shales of unctuous c! 
overlying the iron-stone deposits ef the York- 
shire moors, in the North Riding, like those in 
the West of Scotland, can be made to produc 
a mineral oil, similar to petroleum, at a cost of 
6d. per gallon. From the fact that these shales 
crop out to the surface in almost all the valleys, 
the discovery is expected to impart a wonde rful 
degree of activity to those hills, unpeopled since 
the days when Roman legions held them in 
military occupation, and worked both the iron 
and coal deposits. This last discovery, coming 
quickly upon that of coal and iron-stone, has 
raised the value of land. Most of the moors are 





‘rown lands, leased. 


A Pumprnc Apparatus At Kenpar. — A 
pumping apparatus has been erected, and is now 
in use, at the brewery of Messrs. Mark & C 
Highgate, Kendal, which is thas described: 
There is a well in the New Inn yard which has 
been leased to the proprietors of the brewery, 
and which is said to supply the purest water in 
England. This is, however, situated 300 yards 
from the engine-room, and 540 yards from the 
tank, besides which, the tank is about 100 ft. 
above the level of the water. To obviate this 
difficulty, the services of Mr. Henry Rishton, of 
Kendal, plumber, were employed. Lead piping, 
lined with block tin, has been laid across the 
street from the brewery to the well, through 
which the water is pumped. This is said to be | 
the longest suction-pipe in the north of England. 
There is a rise of 21 ft. from the well to the 
brewery, which necessarily increases the diffi- | 
culty. On reaching the brewery, the water has 
two courses which it may trarvel,—the one to 
the boilers in the building, and the other and 
more important one to the tank built on Garth 
Heads. To reach this, piping has been laid in 
the same manner as from the well to the 
brewery, and the water is forced a distance of 
240 yards, and up an incline of 80 ft. A steady 
stream of 2 in. diameter then falls into the 
tank, which is built of stone and lined with 
cement, and it contains 14,000 gallons of water. | 
The working of the apparatus is said to be quite 


satisfactory. ' 





DestrucTiON oF A THEATRE BY Fixe, — The 
theatre of Angers has been burnt down and 
totally destroyed. The costumes of the per- 
formers were alone rescued. Nothing has been 
ascertained as to the origin of the fire. 


Royat AcapEMy Mrpats.—The Lambeth 
School of Art under the teaching of Mr. Sparks, 
has carried off all the chief medals given by the 
Academy this year; Mr. Perceval Ball a young 
sculptor, and Mr. Calthrop, historical painter, 
being the principal recipients. 

Giascow INpusrriat Exuisition.—On Tues- 
day an Industrial Exhibition was formally opened 
in Glasgow, by the Duke of Argyle. The exhi- 
bition has been got up under the auspices of the 
Central Working Men’s Club. The number of 
articles exhibited by working people is nearly 
1,200, and there are upwards of 400 exhibitors 
belonging to the purely industrial classes of the 
Glasgow population. 


VALUE or Property IN Brompton. — On 
Wednesday, at the Sheriffs’ Court, Red Lion- 
square, in a compensation case (which occupied 
several hours), “ Kerr v. The Metropolitan Rail- 
way, a claim was made of 2,4501. for a honse 
in Alfred-place, Brompton. The company had 
offered 1,7001. The jary awarded 1,8601. as 
compensation. 


THe New Workuovse ror Istincton.—At a 
meeting of the Islington Board of Trustees a 
Report was read from the new workhouse com- 
mittee, who advised the Board to proceed with- 
out delay with advertisements for plans from 
architects, and that a plan of the land, together 
with the levels, be procured immediately. They 
further recommend that premiums be offered for 
the three best plans: namely, 100/. for the first, 
S01. for the second, and 201. for the third; the 
three plans to be the property of the Board; 
and if the architect receiving the premium 
should be employed by the Board, the premium 
to merge into his commission. An amendment 
was put with the view of restricting the compe- 

ion to nine architects, but the original pro- 

zal to throw it open to architects generally 
vas carried. 

Royvan Horticurturat Socrety.—The Inter- 
national Fruit and Vegetable Show opened at 
the South Kensington Gardens on Saturday. 
The exhibition consisted principally of apples 
and pears. There were, however, some fine 
pines, and numerous good specimens of dried 
and preserved fruits. The following medals, 
amongst many others, were awarded: 1. The 
gold medal of the Society, awarded to the best 
collection of fruit and vegetables produced in 
the garden of a Sovereign,—to Mr. Thomas 
Ingram, gardener to her Majesty the Queen, 
Windsor. 2. The gold medal of the Society for 
the best collection of fruit and vegetables grown 
by any botanic or horticultural society in any 
art of the world,—to the Horticultural Society 

Copenhagen. 3. The gold medal of the 
Society for the best and most complete repre- 
sentative collection of fruit and vegetables from 
any of the colonies,—to the Fruit Growers’ 
Association of Nova Scotia. 


I 
r 


THe Roman Remains ar CamMBpopunuM.— 
The hon. secretary of the Huddersfield Archao- 
logical Association, who are making it their 
main object to unearth the ancient Roman Cam- 
bodunum, writes to the Sheffield Independent on 
the subject. He says:—‘“Slack, where our 
excavations are being made, is not in Greetland, 
but in Longwood, in the parish of Huddersfield, 
and is four miles distant from the last-named 
place, and lies to the south of Greetland. The 
hypocausts we have found are plainly a series of 
public therm for the use of the camp, being 
built at the south-eastern end, and lie altogether. 
The series comprise, as usual, the tepidarium, 
the sudatorium, and the frigidarium. The last 
is in an admirable state of preservation. We 
are now clearing out the jijth hypocaust, and so 
far it appears to be the most perfect of the lot. 
I believe there are some others adjoining the 
suite, which proves they were for the use of the 
camp; and the absence of buildings adjacent 
proves that they were not warming appa- 
ratus for Roman houses. We have cleared out 
the foundations of a house in an adjoining field, 
which I believe is only one out of many similar 
quadrangles, but it is too far off to be affected 
by the hypocausts I name. The work has 
become (as it ought) a national one. We are 
endeavouring to dig out from its hiding-place 
for ages, Camboduaum, and we shall be glad to 
receive aid.” 
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Wuist-Markers. — Mr. Chappuis has re- 
gistered a neat and ingenious little whist- 
marker, about the size of a visiting-card. It 
seems well adapted for its purpose. 


THe OastLeR Monument.— Mr. J. Bernie 
Philip, the artist, has succeeded, after much 
labour, in producing a model of the “ Factory 
King.” The group consists of three figures. 
Mr. Oastler is represented in a standing attitade. 
A factory boy and girl are the other figures of 
the group. In six months the statue will be 
cast in bronze, and ready for erection. At the 
suggestion of the artist, the committee have 
resolved that the figures shall stand on a massive 
granite pedestal. Bradford has been chosen, as 
the central town of the West Riding, for the 
erection of the monument. 


THe Rerewinc or Att Saints’ Cuurcn, 
Hertrorp.—At a numerously attended vestry, 
which met to consider a correspondence between 
Mr. Lucena, solicitor to Mr. Chas. Collins, of 
this town, and Mr. Armstrong, on the part of 
the vicar and churchwardens, in reference to the 
proposed contract for reseating and warming 
the church, after a lengthened discussion, it 
was unanimously resolved,—* That Mr. Collins’s 





claim of 200 guineas, for damage he alleges he 
has sustained from the delay that has taken 
place in not being allowed to proceed with the | 
works, be rejected by the vestry; that the 


alterations made by Mr. Collins’s solicitor in the | 
proposed agreement, differing very materially | 


from the original specification on which Mr. 
Collins made his tender, be also rejected; and 
that Mr. Armstrong be and is hereby directed 
to transmit the resolutions to Mr. Collins’s 
solicitor.” 


Tue Resroration or Batu Asppey.—A public 
meeting has been held in the Guildhall, Bath, 
for the purpose of receiving a report from the 
Abbey Restoration Committee, and also a state- 
ment from the treasurer in reference to the 
present position of the work. The bishop of the 
diocese presided. The report of the committee 
stated that the sum of 5,2801. had been raised, 
of which 3,9001. had been paid to the contractors, 
while work to the value of 1,4891. 14s. still re- 
mained to be executed. The entire cost would 
be 5,5001., for two-fifths of which the committee 
have made themselves responsible. The com- 
mittee appeal to the public for subscriptions for 
the furtherance of this work. The report and 
accounts were adopted and ordered to be printed 
and circulated. The bishop recommended that 
an endeavour should be made to obtain a faculty 
to remove the tablets and monuments in the 
nave. 

DEMOLITION OF THE METROPOLIS BY PRO- 
POSED Raitway ScHeEMES.—An excited meeting 
of the representative vestry of St. Marylebone 
has been held for the purpose of receiving a 
report from the vestry clerx as to the number 
and character of the various new railway pro- 
jects of which notices had been given for Bills in 
the next session of Parliament. The clerk re- 
ported that there were five new projects affect- 
ing Marylebone ; viz., the Metropolitan Railway, 
additional powers to take property along the 
Marylebone-road by wholesale ;—Metropolitan 
and St. John’s-wood Railway, to extend its pre- 
vious limits of deviation; to take all property 
fronting or property in the Park-road, entirely 
removing Park-place, Blandford-place, and Taun- 
ton-place ;—Kilburn Railway, to run a line from 
Baker-street by the side of the St. John’s-wood 
line, as far as St. John’s-wood road, taking the 


|motion of Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee, to approve 


| lasting memorial of the late Lord Palmerston in 


' pense of nearly 12,0001., Mr. T. K. Cutbush has 


whole of the property on the west side of Upper | 


Baker-street to Allsop-place, the west side of 
Park-road to South-bank, &c.;— Metropolitan 
Railway Station collecting lines; viz., a line 
through Baker-street to Orchard-street, taking 
@ vast amount of property on the east side of 
Baker-street, and proptrty on the east side of 
Orchard-street, from Lower Seymour-street to 
Oxford-street ;——- another line from Portland- 
road station through the Portland-road across 
Oxford-street to Argyle-street, taking property 
between Portland-road and Balsover-street, in- 
cluding the School of Art, &c.;—Mid-London 
Railway, which proposes to interfere with the 
carriage-way of Oxford-street, from Edgware- 
road to Hereford-street, then taking a south- 
easterly direction in the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square. The consideration of these 
projects was unanimously referred to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee with a view to opposition. 
At St. Pancras Vestry, the clerk announced 
eleven new schemes, and they also were referred 
to a committee to oppose. 


| medallions. 





LEIGHLIN CaTHEDRAL, IrELAND.— The old 
cathedral of the diocese of Leighlin has shared 
in the improvements recently effected in many of 
the churches in the same county. The Hon. and 
Ven. Archdeacon Stopford has commenced the 
work of restoration, and already the side aisle, 
heretofore in a state of comparative ruin, has 
been newly roofed and restored. One other part 
of this ancient building, however, still remains 
in a roofless and almost ruinous state, but a 
subscription is about being commenced to have 
this portion of the cathedral put in repair. 


JupcEs’ Lonernes, Liverroot.—As a recent 
meeting of the town council, a resolution of the 
finance committee to build the judges’ lodgings 
on the Newsham estate, was carried by a majo- 
rity of sixteen. The Newsham estate is at the 
east side of Liverpool, and is about to be con- 
verted by the corporation into a public park. | 
The new judges’ lodgings will thus form one of | 
the villa residences on its margin. An unsuc-| 
cessful endeavour was made to pass an amend- | 
ment, with the view of having the lodgings 
erected in Upper Parliament-street. 





A PALMERSTON Memoria IN SovurHaMpTon.— | 
The inhabitants of Southampton, at a public 
meeting, have unanimously resolved, on the! 


i 


of the resolution of the council “for erecting a 


one of the public parks in Southampton, and | 
pledges itself to give full effect to such résolu- 
tion.” The meeting appointed a committee to 
carry out the purpose of the resolution. The 
members of the town council have already pro- 
mised 1601. 


New ALMsHovSsES IN MarpstoneE.—At an ex- 





just built and endowed a block of six almshonses, 
in Church-street, exactly opposite the church of | 
Holy Trinity. The foundation is one above the 
class usually associated with the idea of alms- 
houses, not so much as to the buildings them- 
selves, which are, however, substantial, and fur- 
nished with every convenience, as to the endow- 
ment of their occupants. The sum to be paid to 
each holder of a house is 52/. a year, or 1l. a) 
week, The objects of the bounty are to be} 
“decayed tradesmen or journeymen mechanics, 
who have lived or carried on business, or been | 
employed in Maidstone for twenty years.” The | 
founder has specially directed that the widow is | 
to continue the occupation of the house after | 
her husband’s death. The management of the | 
charity is vested in the hands of trustees. 


GiLovucester ScHoot or Art. — The annual | 
exhibition of the works of the students of this | 
school has been held in the rooms of Long. | 
smith-street. The school has been founded six | 
years, and has made such sure progress that it | 
is now regarded as being superior to the average | 
of art-schools throughout the kingdom. The’ 
works shown were not of a mere elementary | 
character; there was a large number of capitally | 


executed paintings in water-colours, by pupils | —— 


both of the Gloucester and Stroud Schools. ‘The | 
report of the committee stated that the school | 
had gained in the local competition fourteen | 
medals and two honourable mentions, and in the | 
national competition two medallions and one| 
honourable mention. There had been an ave 
attendance of forty students in the night class | 
throughout the year. The progress of the school | 
was shown in the fact that in 1860 it was! 
awarded two medals; in 1861, ten; in 1862,) 
thirteen; in 1863, thirteen; in 1864, ten local | 
medals and two national medallions; and this | 
year, fourteen local medals and two national | 
This was very creditable, when it 
was considered that there were ninety-three | 
rival schools in the country, and that in ail only | 
08 national medallions were awarded. Mr. | 
Gambier Parry distributed the prizes, after de- 
livering a practical discourse chiefly relating to | 
the Gloucester and other local schools of the | 
district. 





TENDERS 
For three pairs of semi-detached villas, Camberwell. 
Mr. Nicholas Lake, architect :— 


» fF DO RAO ER £7,899 0 0 
MUR shat din codiscabiedevdasvbsdoaniedt 7,338 0 0 
IONE si esvstdithacderetedsnecsiaks 6,550 0 0 
0 Ae 5,600 0 0 
NEE beintiteeeansieantiahsciniacchinsiians 5,100 0 0 





For alterations to the Fox public-house, Castle-street, 
Southwark. Mr, Nicholas Lake, architect :— 











BMBED oncabsarssctcoyrecsesevcepssee +++ 230 0 0 
King .. 210 0 0 
Wills 197 0 0 
PATTI « sescsccinspbininsaprnevetlatiinis 19% 0 0 








Harlley. Mr, H. J. Hammon, architect, 


For additions and warehouse, Old-street, for Mr, 
supplied by Mr. Charles Bampfield :— 








Brown & Bons ...........ccccrercsees £1,130 0 0 
nea ae 00 

1, 00 

1,008 0 0 

Eaton & Chapman ...............+ 984 0 0 
SEEN ELE LE AE 958 0 0 





For building house and shop for Mr. Blackwell, at 


Harrow’s Green, Leytonstone, Essex, r. John M, 
Dean, architect :— 
Ingham .......... daiavenbaninncmneaiwoneiiat £645 0 0 
NEL. ‘ikckdonsanmsinemmincianbpinae saheninisaada 635 0 0 
Harris (accepted) 631 0 0 








For rebuilding premises, No. 1, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Messrs. Wimble & Taylor, architects :— 


t Allowance | Extra value 








forold | of Bath 
materials.| stone, 

IE urs nierioiaii |£2,957 0 0 £350 0 0! £329 0 0 
Adamson ............ |; 2,900 0 0 50 0 0} 383 0 0 
Sandon & Co. ......| 2,870 0 0 160 0 0 70 0 0 
Marsland ............| 2,675 0 0 4 0 0| 375 0 0 
Newman & Mann | 2,655 0 0 25 0 0} 273 0 0 
BORON: snccucacialh | 2642 0 0 80 0 0 284 0 0 
MTN assprsioncenacopll | 2,579 0 0 70 0 6 297 0 0 
Browne & Robinson, 2,537 0 0 20 0 0 124 0 0 
Colls & Son (ac-| | 

cepted) oo... .| 2,474 0 0 15 0 0} 300 0 0 








For parsonage at Rashcliffe, Huddersfield, Messrs, 
Blackman & Mitchell-Withers, architects, 

For the}whole :— 
SUITE cacnaccesatasccessccsensctihal £1,273 0 0 
NITE cnighusiieemsnrenensoned ais om aan 2 = 

Accepted :— 
POON (URGBOR) . cccscrsoccesvenssscsces £625 0 0 
PEE CIOUIOE) ccnerisncccarcescenczes’ 260 0 0 
Ellis (plasterer) ..........s..ssessevere . 410 0 
Goodwin (slater) ..... penaseseansenced 59 10 0 
Boothroyd (plumber) ......... 9910 0 
Brighouse (painter) 47 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.D. M,—R. P.—D.—W. G. 8.—N.—J. N.C.-~E BR. B.~—W. A. B.— 
G6. & B-—W.C. B.—C. G.—C. E. C.—P. C.—-8. 8-H. W.—Mr. H.— 
J.C. & Bon.—J, W. AN, L.—C. C.N.-—C. H, C.—J. M. D.- Twenty 
Yesrs a Painter.—rchitect.—E. L. G.—J. R. M.—M.-—J. R. C.— 
R. K.—J. D, W.—L. C. B.--W. W. P.—H. C. C.—W. & T. P.—H. H.— 
A. L—C. C. —J. P. W.-W. H.~E. W. T.—G. T. (shall appear).— 
E. C. (shall have attention).—C. J. H. (a letter was sent to Rome).— 
G. T. (shall appear) 

Erratum.—For Church at Matlock “ Bath,” in last number, read 
Matlock Bank. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and givin; 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not Li 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 








rily for p 


| week’s issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 0” 


Thursday. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 


Ga NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should b 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All othei 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the mannfactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
farnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 


| H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
| great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 83 & 34, 


Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NN BWSEAPESS and MAGAZINES. — 


Messrs, COX & WYMAN, Printers of “ THE BUILDER,” and 


| Other First-class Publications, beg to call the attention of Proprietors 

| of Ne K 

————————-—— | blishment presents fur the production of the above class or. 
| with regularity and im the best style —Lixcoin’s lun Steam Printing 


and Periodicals to the unusual Facilities their Ksta- 


| Works, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 








—_ 





TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, Sc. 





jhe NEWEST DESIGNS ot Lamp Posts, 
| Para 


+ Bridge, 
Lamps, Lamp Brackets, Fountains, Railings. Gates ; Or" 
| pet and Tomb Railing ; Bascony Panels, table Fittings, Vera" 
| dahs, Girderr, Colurons, Strained Wire Ponsing. do. will be eg 
| free on application to IRONFOUNDER, 220, King’s-road, Che’ 








WORKMEN'S WAG 


ES. 
AXTON’S TABLES: to enable Workmen 


at a glance, to Calculate their own Wages, and to assist Masters 
im Like manper to save their foremen’s time. 
Master’s Edition, bound tu Fae 2s, yey pos ye - 
Workmen's Edition, folded the pock a. stamps 
| HENRY LAXTON, CE. and Architect, 34, Arundel-street, Stren 
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(MR. JOHN BOURN®'S NEW WORK ON THE STEAM ENGINE 
In 1 vol. of 700 pages, with 67 Woodcuts, price 9s. 


ANDBOOK of the STEAM ENG INE; 


containing al! the Rules required for the right Construction 

apd Management of Engines of every class, with the easy Arithme- 
tical olution of those Rules: illustrated by numerous Tables and 
Examples, and 1 forming « Key to the Author's “ Catechism of the 


Ss Eugine,” 

a Ly JOHN BOURNE, ¢ 

“ Av admirable work, and a valuable addition to the engineer's 
library “—A rtizan, 

“Its real scope is to educate up the workman, or any man whose 
previous knowledge is backward, to the point that shall enable him 
to read and understand, not only the Author's ‘ Catechiam,’ but | 

almost any similar work on any other bianch of mechanics, or of | 

‘civil r mechanical engineering. The work is one of many and con- 
siderab le merite,”— Practical Mechanic's Journal, 

New aud Improved Editions, } 

Bourne’s Catechism of the Sie.m Mugive, 9. 

Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine, 3s. 6d. 

Bourne's Treatise on the Steam Kngine, 42. 

Treatise on the Berew Prope'ler, Paria I. to IV. 2s. 6d. each. 

London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-r_w 








In a few days will be ready, price ls. 6d, 


pus WORKING MAN and the 


FRANCHISE 
By FREDERICK DeNiBON MAURICE, M.A. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand, London, and Sold by all 
Bookeellers and Newsagents. 


x a 
HOICE GIFT BOOKS. 
Diuminated and Illustrated Works, 
A Catalogue free on application. 
London : DAY & SUN (Limited), 6, Gate-street, W.C. 


YHREEPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 


QUUNT on BUOKS—THOMAS BOSWORTH SUPPLIES to 
the public, at his trade counter, all PUBLICAII: N38 above 2%. 6d. ia 
value at the trade price, being a reduction, generally, of 25 per cent. 
w 3d. in the shilling. Books not in steck ordered before 5 o’elock p m. 
are ready at the counter at 10 the next moruing. Orders by post 
immediately despatehed, Terms cash.—THOMAS BOSWORTH, 2! 
Regent-street, W. 











WINSTON ON GLASS PAINTING. 
Now Ready, with Portrait and 40 Litustrations, Mediam 8vo. 21s. 
EMUIKS ILLUSTRATIVE of the ART 
of PAINTING on GLASS. 
By the late CHARLES WINSTON, of the Inner Temple. 
With « Biveraphical Memoir. Llustrated by Engravings from the 


Author's original Drawings. 


JOHN MURRAY, Aibemarie-street. 


[sere L ARC HITECTU RAL BOOKS 
at exceedingly Low Prices, which may be had at 
3. T. BATSFORD’S 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINE*RING BOOK DEPOT, 
82, HIGH HOLBOKN, LONDUN, W.C. 
Oréers from this Last, accowpanied by post-office orders or cheque, 


payable to BRADLEY THOMAS BATSFORD, will be forwarded 


arriage paid, to any railway station iu the United Kingdom 
BOWMAN & CROWTHER’S CHURCHES 
{ the MIDDLE AGES in ENGLAND, being select examples of 
Karly and Midale Poluted Kecl.»iastical Structures, with a few of the 
Purest Late Pointed Exampies. 125 large plates, 2 vols. folio, in 
portfolio st, 10s, or bound iu 1 vol. halt-morocco, 4J. 4s. (published 


at lol it 
BRAN ‘DON’S OPEN TIMBER ROOFS of the 


MIDDLE AGEA, illustrated by pumpestove and working drawings of 
some of the best vaneties of charch ruofe, with descriptive letter- 
press. Roya! 4to. lis. 6d. (published at 32 3:,). 

BRANDON’S PARISH CHURCHES, being 
Perspective Views of English Keclestastical Structures, accompanied 
by plans diawn to a unifurin seale, and letterpress descriptions 

yols. large 8vo. new, in cloth, coutatming 100 plates, 14s. (published 
at 2. 2a) 


CLARKE’S (JOSEPH) SCHOOLS and 


SCHOUL-HOUSEs: a Beries of Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, 
an? Details of Buildings positively erected. 27 plates, small folio, 
half-bound, 21s. 

CLUTTON’S (HENRY) ILLUSTRATIONS 
{the MEDLEVAL ARCHITECTUKE of FRANCE. 16 beautiful 
tinted lithograph ic plates, fouo, half morocco, 1!, 58, (published 
at Mo de 

GOODWIN’S (FRANCIS) DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE : a Series of Designs for Mansions, Villas, Rectory 
Houses, Parsomages, Lodges, &¢ io the Grecian, Italian, and Old 
English Styles of Architecture, with accurate estimates sppended to 
each Cesign 98 plates, 2 vols. 4to. cloth, 23. (published at 2/7. 12s. 6d.) 

GRUNE R’ 8S (LEWIS) FRESCO DECORA- 
TIONS and STUQOORS of Churches and Palaces in Italy during the 
ffwenth and sixteenth cemeuries, imp, folio, 56 very large and elab.- 
rate eny ravings, several finished in cvlours, with colour d key plates, 
nea'ly half bound, 4/. (published at 81. Ss.), 

KING (T. H. of BRUGES), ORNAMENTAL 
METAL WORK (Orfévrerie et Ouvrages Métal du Moyen Age). 200 
plates, most elaburately detailed, xma each plate having the whole 
page ovcupied with examples and their details, consisting of ancient 
gold Workmanship, silver piate, @c. designs iu various metals, ex 
‘mples of ironwerk by Quentin Matsys, and other early masters io 
Attcient ecclesiastical ornament, 2 vols, folio, 31. ds. 

PUGIN’S (A. & A. W.) EXAMPLES of 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from the ancient edifices of 
England, consisting of plaas, el-vations, sections, and parts at large, 
with historical and descrip ive letterpre-s. 25 engravings by Le 
Keux, 3 vols. 40. cloth, 3%, 3s. (vablished at 127. 126). 1838 

rT + 2N 

PUGIN’S (A.) GOTHIC ORNAMENTS, 
selectea from various ancient buildings, both in Eagiand and Fone, 
exhibiting numerous specimens of every description of decorative 
letaii. 9) ryt a om stome by H sraing ; imap. 4te. hali-bound, 
2. (publi hed as 32 

PUGIN’S (A) ORNAMENTAL TIMBER 
GABLES, from existing ¢xamp-es in sw ag and France. 2) plates, 
“np. 40, «loth, 15 (puoli ned a: 2t. 26) 

PUGIN’S (A. W.) TRUE PRINCIPLES of 
POINTED or vanisrtaN ARCHITECTURE, Piates, 4to. cloth, 
SS. (published at 21s. j 

> } 

PUGIN’S (A. W.) DESIGN v8 of FLORIATED | 
ORNAMENT. 31 plates, splendidiy winek = 7% and colours; 
Teyal 4to half. morocco, 11 Sajipubissbed at 3s 

REID'S 8S (J.) YOUNG SURV EYOR’S PRE- 
CEPTOR: « clear and comprehensive Analysis of the Art of Archi- | 
tectural Nensusstion. Bevond edition, 4to, cloth, ls. 6d.; post 


SH. AW’S (HENRY) ENCYCLOPADIA of | 
ORNAMENT, selected frome the purest and best specimens of all 
Kinds and of all ages. 59 plates, half-pound, @\s, 1842. | 

SHAW’S DETAILS of ELIZABETHAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 60 beautifully engraved plates, exhibiting numer- | 
aa. aanpien of Ceilings. staircases, doors, windows, chimuey-picces, | 

o naif ound, 30s. (pubiisbed ac 31. 3s.) Dees al 
‘ SHAW’S SPECIMENS of TILE PAVE-| 
eens, drawn from existing authorities, + coloured plates, 40. 
‘roces, 308, (pablished at 37. 34). 
SHAW S HAND. BOOK of MEDLEY AL 
LEHAG ats and DEVICES. 36 plates, some coloured, royal 8v: 
40a. ¢ , (pub: ished at 16s ). 
SHAW’S EXAMPLES of ORNAMENTAL | 
teat WORK. 30 plates, 4to, half-bound, 138. 6d. (published at 


_SHAW'S (NORMAN) ARCHITECTURAL | 
SR EICHES from the CONTINENT, a series of views and details | 


if 
jan Frauce, Italy, and Germany, 10) plates, half-morocco, gilt 
» 0s. (published at 4/.), 


|NOT TO BE TAKEN AT BED-TIME. 


| edu: ated — 


Y T)? ; 

DOCTOR MARIGOLD’S PRESCRIPTIONS. 

TITLE OF THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ ALL THE YEAR ROUND.” 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
PRESCRIPTIONS. 

TO BE TAKEN IN WATER. 
TO BE TAKEN WITH A GRAIN OF SALT, 
TO BE TAKEN AT THE DINNER-TABLE. | TO BE TAKEN AND TRIED. 
NOT TO BE TAKEN FOR GRANTED. TO BE TAKEN FOR LIFE. 

DR. MARIGOLD, 26, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, on and after the 7thinst. 


TO BE TAKEN IMMEDIATELY 





Just published, 870. price 3s. { 7. oO R ? H Ss ? A EF F oO R I 
i oF eid? | ISHIRE 
N the } MODEKN TREAT MENT of some | + INFIRMARY.—ERECTION of NEW BUILDING. —WANTED, 
_ _ _ DISEASES of the SKIN. a CLERK of the WORKS, to superintend the erection of the New 
By J. L. MILTON, Surgeon iz St. Joan's Hospital for Skin Diseases, | Iofirmary, at Hartsh ll, Stoke-upon-Trent, which wi!l be ecmmenced 


Se Loudon: ROBERT H~ nDW 10 KE, 192, Picea) ly. | about the lst of February, 1866. The person selected wi'l be required 

asi | to devote the whole of his time to the auties of the office, and one 

ME T R¢ PC IL Is Ww AT = R §& SU P P L » @ | who has been engaged in similar work will be preferred.— Applica- 

Just published, demy Sva | tions, with testi mouials, stating age, and salary expct-d, to be sent 

” . - » feito . | to the Sccretary, North Staffordshire Infirmary, Etruria, Stoke-upon- 

U PI LY of W ATE it to LONDON , | Trent, on or before the 26th of DECK MBER next — By order of the 
Wroin the ssuiesn 6f the Committee, RaLPH HORDLEY, Secretary. 


RIVER SEVERN. Etruria, Ne yvem ber 0th, , 1865. 
By JOHN FREDERIC BAEMAN, C.K. FRS. F.GS. &e. sacaed 
London : VACHER & SONS, 29, Parliament-street, 3. W. 


a vv 
NHANNEL I-LANDS GRANITE COM- 
mes Dec-mber, 1865. a J PANY.—WANTED, by the Proprietors of the Channel Islands 
Granite Company, a number of STONE-DREASERS, QUARRY MEN, 
BLACKSMITHS, and LABOURERS, who will be secured in imme- 








awh WORK ag THE REV. 8. SMITA, he ~ 


blished, in fep. 8vo. with Five Woodcat« ste and Permacent Employment This Company having obtained 

ry >] | extemive contracts in England (for the supply of Jer-ey Granite) 
HE TE MP L E and the } SE P U L C HR E. which will extend over a period of years, are thus enabled to offer 

ty ®. SMiTH, M.A. Vicar cf Lois Weedon and Rural Deau ; | « certainty of work to first-class men.—Applications to be made to 


Author of “ What I saw in Syria, Palestine, and Greece,—a Narrative | W. H. BUTLER, 31, Broad-street, St. Heli er, er, Jersey. 
from the Pulpit.” — 

Inu this work the Author maintains that, if any competeat scholar pir y y ry DS ; 2. 
whalig publesent te ena pacbisubia: Sign: stk artiinaiter eutemine {LERK.—WANTED, ina Builder's Office, 
the original anth es on the subject, he will be able to satisfy his n the City, a good BUILDER'S CLERK, and one who under- 
mind as to the locality of the disputed sites, both of the Temple of | *tonds making up extras, measuring, &c. aud the thorough routine of 
Jerusalem aud of the Holy Sepulchre. a Builder's Offi Also a Youth used dl the business, — Address, R. F. 

London : LUNGMANS, GREEN, & CO, Paternoster row. H. H. Colti ine & Gi >. 58, 0, 58, Lond m-Wall, 









ED 





MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART T° ST AIRCASE HANDS. —WANTED, 


Second Edition, revieed in 2 vole square crown Svo. with 31 Etch to CONTRACT for the LABOUR of the 8TAIRC sgueclonnat 
ings and 281 Wood Engravings, price 42+. ber of eight-roomed Houses, near Shepherd’s Bush. Ove used to this 


| dart HISTORY of OUR LORD, as exem- |!» of staircases perferred.—Apply to Mr. W. TUBB, 17, Queen’s- 


sd in Works of Art : with that of His Types, St. John the | ™* Bayswater. ae 


: > > ? T Ty 

menceed by the late Mrs. JAMESON, continued aud completed by ’ I M B E R = R A D E. — W A N TED, a 
Lady EASTLAKE. - thoroughly experienced SHIPPING CLERK, competent to 

* We have in these volumes, ‘penned in a truth-seeking spirit, and ndertake the sole management of the Out-door Department.— 
illustrated with a copious genero-ity which at once elucidates and | apply, stating age and last engagement, to TAYLOK & Low, 
adorns each section of the suljeet, contributions to the |it BRU THERS, Ti m er Importers, Bristol. 
Curran Arr, for which every artist and every student of theolozy 
will confess a debt of private gratitude. To thoughtfu 
richest mines are here opened for meditation, To minds prep 
deeper draughts to quench the thirst for knowledge, wells are dug 
and fountaiv-s are made to fl‘w even in the desert tracks oft about 18. Must be able to trace, square dimeasi ms, and write a good 
where pilgrim’s foot seldm a-tempts to tread. We think t hand. —Apply, by letter, stating re erence and salary required to 
Eastlake ha« done special service ia bringing inte popul«r view | 5 C. Messrs. Hooper & Call, 1, George-street, Mansion House, E C. 
recoudite stores which have hitherto been sealed for pablic use ne = * 2 . 
cette tk eotiatienamnane. tn eeortorte WANTED, to commence the New Year, 
reference to Christian sarcophagi o ‘ourth cen yries 4 : ‘ “ ‘ 
old as the sixth century, oa Greek MSS. and By) zsatine Mi iatares a steady, sober, energetic SHOP FOREMAN, of twenty 
of the ninth century, enabied the art-student to trace the history of | ‘ arpeuters and Joijvers, where steam power is used. One used to 
tyves and antetypes, and to analyse the rudimentary germs wt whinery, and particularly calenlated and willing to superintend 
: " : eee S "7 the taking care of materials,— Address, T. BLAND, Builder, Leicester. 





Baptist, and other Persons of the Old and New Testament. ( 














We NTED, in a Builder ond 4 Surveyor’s 


Office in the suburbs, an active and iutelligent Young Man, 












from age to age accumulating strergth and growing in comeliners at 

length is-ued forth in perfected micworiel form. ff ts to this, the e: 

infancy of art, that at the present moment peculiar interest at wae a MASON, accustomed to 
taches.”—Bla : wood's M rine aving rk - otways. One used tigunene work preferred, 


Iu the satne Series, , by Mra. JAMESON. 
LEGENDS of the SAINTS and M ARTYRS 
Fourtn Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. Sis. 6d wa NTED, in a Builder’s Office in London, 

y ’ PY ~ a CLERK, who has been accustomed | to measure up works, 
LEGENDS of the MON AS T IC R E and to meet architects for the parpose of estim ating or making up 
Third Edition, with 11 Etchings and 8&8 Woodcuts. 1 vol 2s. accounts, — Address, J . M. ¢ c. Offi e of The | B nile der.” 
LEGENDS of the MADONNA. Third Edi- PNM SIs ; 
tion, with £7 Etehings and 165 Woedcnta. 1 vol, 21s. \ TAN TED, a first . class PLU M BER. — 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, Paternoster-row. Coustant employment.—Address, W. NEWMAN, Ryde, Isle 
f Wight 


Ap y to J. BL YT, 31, Park -terrace, Re ‘gent’s | Park. 




















TO CARPENTERS. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 7 - > y nt = 
TRS Dp rw os X7 ANTED, a FOREMAN of CARPEN- 
> E R S Pp E CT IV E Ss D R A Ww N 7 and \ TERS, at a Job ab vat ten miles from London.—Address, 
COLOURED, in a superior manner, and COMPETITION D Office of “ The Builder.” 
DRAWINGS PREPARED, from rough sketches or otherwise.—App'y - “ 


to G. 43, Bedéord-row, W.C. \ ANTED, a fully-qualified Person, for the 
R Office of INSTRUCTING WARDER in the Convict Service, 
BU RF OR D, BROTHE RS, He must be ‘able to mn note price wert, at especially be 


E Cc O R A ¥ I V E A R T I S T ds, thorvughly competent to direct the labour of convicts ia excavations, 

23, WHITE LION STREET, BISHOPSGATE, N.E &c. Candidates must not be less than 24, and not more than 45 years 

of age, aud able to pass a simple examination in reading, #riting, 
speliiog, and arithmetic (simple addition and subtracti n) —Appiica- 
| tions, with certincates of ualificati.m and character, to be — 
est- 








Designs and Estimates given for all kinds of Decorations, Gilding, 
Marbling, Graining, &c 


NPWRR er ry Pa to the Directors of Conv et Prisuns, 45. Pariiament-street, 
EW E R \ E N TI L A T I O N. —DETAI L miuster, where particulars of salary, &. can be obtained. 
DRAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of iacaliiate a 
SEWER VENTILATION will be supplied to Engineers and Ar bi- 
tects on applicatin to EDWARD BROOKER, Fie.d House Fire Clay TANT ED, in an hae hitect’ s Offic e, an ex- 
and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfield. perinces ‘S815 STANT. —Address, stating age, terms, and 
yualifications, to Messrs. BLACMOURB & MICCHALL- WITHERS, St. 


ARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT and | James'street, Shettield. 


SURVEYOR having a good, well-established, and increasing Mu 
practice in a west-end suburb, fe willing to receive a PARTNER (« ] ANTED, in an Architect and Surveyor’s 
H bristian and practical man only) on mutual terms, Premium ex- Office, a de NIOR ASSISTANT, stating terms, age, &c.— 
pected. Fullest particulars exchanged.—Address, 8. Post-office, | address, A. W. Post-office, Wisbech, Cainbridgesnire, 
Portsdown terrace, Kiloura,"N.W. be a ie ai ate A> 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. A N TED, T wo first - rate STON E 

~ y awt ¥] s NE N3,—A 
FIRM of CIVIL ENGINEERS, sartg| AM he 

an extensive practice. have a VACANCY in their ditice for an | po thee! hester. 

OUTLOOR ARTICLED PUPIL Premium required. — Address, 
a age and qualifications for et to G. R. care of Lee TO BRICKMAKERS AND RAILWAY CONTRACTORS. 
sar gale, rested — —— W AN TED, by a Man ot many years’ prac- 
tical experience, to UNDERTAKE the M. AKLNG of BRICKS 
F OREM AN WwW ANTED in the Buil ling at per 1, 00. To tnd abe and materials, or labour on.y.— Address, 


Line, capable «f the m*pagement of general repairs.—Apply | H. G. care of Mr. Sacad, Parsou’s-road, dees, coed 8. 


by ke tter to Mr. MANN, 222, Vauxhall Bridge-road, giving reference, ; 2 ee 
aud stating salary req sired, ANTED, by a Y oung Mok. ‘(engaged 
ti] y y ring d large build firm), EVENING BM- 
JU NI yR ( 'L E RK W ANTE D, one wae PLOY skiing the dog is lane my Mer ations, or Tracizg 
bas been accustomed to a Builder's Office. — Address, in Own Drawings, &c.— Address, C. B. 2, Tyler street, Regent-street, W. 
band writit g, stating satary, references, &c. to W. 8, ,Wison-street, RR eel 
eae sieeaeeiessitenceeoneenss ANTED, a SITUATION as BUILDER'S 
A RT IC LE D PUPIL _ WAN' rE D, in the CLERK, by a man, aged 30. Brought up to the business, 


























Office of a C(VIL ENGINBER and SURVEYOR. Must be wei] | and isa fair draughisimav and measurer.— Address, F. B. Post-office, 
Address, ALPHA, veneer s, Charles-street, Westminster. | Wantage. miele = sii 


— pecs TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


2OROU GH of SOUTH AMPTON.— ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
BURVEYOR WANTED.—Notice is hereby given, that “the TION as Ww NIVR CLERK. Can draw and trace neatly, 
. ration aud Local Board of Health of Southampton are pre ck at figures, &c, Salary woderate. Aged 22. Unexceptionabie 
m to receive APPLICATIONS from persons competent to di- renee. Address, G. W. 26, Boone-street, Lee, Kent, 5.B. 
pond the jaint Offices of SURVEYOR to the Corporation and Loca 
7 . a an th. The person apoointed nunst devote the whole of ni ~ , 22 
en 4 , Ae se Binod of pe: ver duties he my be called upon t V A N T E D, by a Gentlem: an, aged 2, 


discharge in the town, and must not engage in or follow any privet EMPLOY MENT im the Office of an Engineer or Surveyor. 











practice whatever, The satary will be 4002 per annum The perso: Had practioe in Railway Plans aad Rolling Stock, Bridge, Dasin«ge, 
appuinted will hold his Office during pleasure, aad wi til . = wide “ oe Engineering. Is a heat tracer and draugh@wan, accus- 
Office Assistant, who wiil be paid a salary o w pee om sketches, aud quick at caloul.vons. Gs 
with an Office Ae * be delivered to me, on or before th nned to draw to scale fi i onenagi or sevoneraen 
anwoam,.—All “nl plica ions mus ¢ , test gas for its purity and illummating - = 


Ne ad is given to accept any offer. — By order, 
eee gee OO HARLES E. DEACON, Town Clerk, 
Southampton, December on, 1865, 


Londun preferred.—Address, ASisTaNT, 14, Park-street, 
minster, &.W. 


27th instant. 
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_THE BUILDER. 


[Dxc. 16, 1865. 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced workman, | 
a STIUATION y WORKING FOREMAN, as Piomber ad 
Glanier, cr to Manege a Business and Book-keepip t Gord yeheranee 
from « City Architect and Surveyor.— Address, B.C, 38, Bwintou 
street, Gray's-inn-road. 





TO BUILDERS. 


Wain a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 





RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, having completed his Arti- 


eles in an Architect's Office, seeks EMPLOYMENT as a 
JUNIOK ASSISTANT, Good references. Salary moderate.—Address, 





PF. G, Offive of * The Baiider.” 


JUNIOR CLERK. Has been accustemed to keep books, | 


&c. Good references. No objection to country.—Address, 
BUILDER, Post~«ffice, King William street, City, London. 





TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED , by a Young Man, of twelve years’ 
Office experience, a SITUATION as SENIOR CLERK and 
CASHIER, baving filled that position for the last seven years and a 


balf. A permanency preferred. Good refer: noes. — Address, P. | 


18,1 Baddir ste ma Toad, Stoke, Devonport, 


TO ARCH ITECTS 


JANTED, by a DRAUGHTSMAN, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is ¢ mpetent to prepare plans, and 

make out details from rough sketches. fala:y, 356. per week —Ad- 
dress, J. C. 7, New Millman-street, Guilford-street, Loudon, W.C 








TO WRITERS, GRAINERS, AND GILDERS. 
ne aa hl > ‘ 5 
NV - ANTED, to APPRENTICE (In-doors), 
a resp ctable, sharp, active, in‘elligent YOUTH, who has a 
taste for diawing. A moderate premium giver .— Address, with paz 
ticvlars, to G. C. 69, Cornwall-road, Paddington, W. 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURV8@YORS, &c. 
JANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 19 
years, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good draughterm ww, and re‘er- 
ences, &4c.—Appiy by letter to Z. Mrs. Morris, Newevendor, Stratfori, 
Broad ws y Eesex, &. 
TO BR 1c KMAK ER. 3 : AND ‘BU ILDERS. 
o 
W TANTED, by the Advertiser, a RF 
ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN « fa BRICKFIFLD, Task- 
work preferred.—Adcdress, Th. W. Hoo Bei kfeld, Kent 
TO HOT-WATER, STRAM, AND GAS FITTERS. 
9. aT’ > sw 
\ TANTED, an ENGAGEM EN T, by a 


thoronghly com petent ficter, —_ 








ing any extensive or < mm} cated works, iiing pi 

© oli be apparatus and heating mansion and baths frean the sa 
N ctions to travel any part of the country.— Address, A. 1 
c ity-reat. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 


\ TANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, a 


SITUATION as BULLDER’S CLERK in a London fi.t Is 
a good Draughteman and Accountant.—Add.es, ©. E. Pust-otilve, 
Biandford-street, Baker-street, W 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS 

. > 
Ww AN TED, b ye fully-qualified and 
vroug h)y-efficier UILDER’S CLERK «nd ASSISTANTS, 
a RE ENG AG EMENT with oan r Engagement on an Estate 

ge Loudon contracter; good dranghtsamaa, colouri 
quantity taker, sper ification and agreement writer, ac ad 
i joiner, & Terms Os. per week. Testimonials 
ne jonable.— Address, 1 P. K. 25, Southborough- 
t ‘ehecmpet ne Seuth Hackney, London, N.E. Allow 



















TAN TED, a RE. EN GAG EMENT ; 
FOREMAN of PLASTERERS, either in the building or 
A fair dranghteman.—Addres X. A. B. Oifice of ‘* The Builder.” 


TO BUILDER2 AND OTHERS 
- » : . 
AN TED, by an energetic Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, 
Age 34 Good ref erences, — Address, G. A. 13, Aldenbam-terrace, 


Sr. Pene neras-road, N. 


TOGASFITTESS,@c 
Weert to APPRENTICE, OUT- 


DOOR, a re«pectable Youth, fifteen years of age. A premium 
be given. Address, F. care of J. RB. Greaves, Soap and Candle 
Works 524 New Oxf rd-st treet, Ww ‘ 











TO BU ILDRRS, &e 
- | 
ANTED, by a middle aged Man, a Car- 
penter by trade, a SITUATION as WORKING SHOP FORE- 
MAN, or will Take Piecewo: k, such as stairs, bapd-railing.&:. Refer- 
euce, &. can be given.—Address, A. B P. st-office, 8t. John’s-road, 
Hoxton, N. 


| EQUIRED, a thoroughly qualified CLERK 


of ‘w ORES to onperintend the labour of several hundred men 
on Engineering Works. He must be able to measure and value, and 
perform al! duties connected with the suverintendence of works.— 
Applications, with testimonials of profe-sional qualificatiova, t» be 
made to the Directors of Convict Prisons, 45, Parliament-street, 
Westminster. Age mast pot exceed 4) years.—13th December, 1405 








CHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


rPEMPORARY ASSISTANCE rendered by 


the Advertiser in getting up sets of plans, working diawi ngs, 
and perspectives, or in surveying, levelling, ke. Would undertake 
work at his own rooms, Terms moderate.— Address, A. A. Y. Keys's 
Library, Bishop’s-road, W. 


HE Advertiser, who is a good SURVEYOR, 
LEVELLER, and DRAUGHTSMAN, and who has had «xpe- 
rience in the superintendence of buildings, formation of roads, 
sewerage, and cther works of a san‘tary natare, desires an ENG AGE- 





MENT.—Address, L. O. Craven Lodge, St. James's road, Rainhiil, | 


| A QUANTITY CLERK of great experience, 


Lancashire. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser wishes to meet with an 

ENGAGEMENT in an office of the above description. Is a 

good dranght+man, competent to undertake working, detail, and per- 

spective drawings, etching, or colouring same. Has also had a good | 

deal of experience in surveying in town aud country.—Address, J. vv. 
Laughton’s Post-office, Kensington. 


To ARCHITECTS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in an Architect's Office. He can make oe | 
and working drawing, draw perspective, and is accustomed to the 
routine of office work. os 35s. per week.— Address, Z. A 
Fences Dar Barton-crescent, W.C 


TO SURVEYORS, BUILDE 
EMPORARY EMPLOYMENT. 
REQUIRED (while waiting to take up an engagement), to | 
mg ~~ Meesuring, taking out Quantities, Making Working Draw- 
or getting out Builders’ Accounts,—Address, OPUS, Office of 
= “The Builder.” 
TO PUTTERY AND BRICKFIELD PROPRIETORS. — 
HE Advertiser, having a good connexion 
in Red-ware Goods (especially Garden: pote) and Bricks, ts 
sa ENGAGEMENT. The suburbs of oviec’ ean $ a. if dis. 
tant therefrom, where the good. cou:d be tent conveniently per rail 
or water. —Address, M. Post-office, Wood Green, N. 
TO BUILDERS, CONTKACTORS, MERCHANTs, &e. 


Tas Advertiser, a married Man, aged 33, 
a quick Accountant, having had ‘tep years’ experience as 
pal Clerk in a Builder's and Merchant's Office, is desirous « of an 
OLORMENT. Has assisted to up b Idings and 
Canin, cot 2 ont eet , Very eatisfactory ref erences 
t d.— Address, F. BR. 8, Office of 
* The Buiider.” 




















of an office, .he preparation of town sewerage 






TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
HE Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, having been accustomed to prime-cost and other work 
in a London office. References good  eecmaae W. care of Mrs. 
Hayes, Newsagent, South Lambeth- 





XNGAGEMENT. WANTED, by a respect- 

vy able energetic Map, aged 30, as IMPROVER ip the above line. 
Satisfactory references.—Address, A. H. 25, Elizabeth-street, Christ 
c hureh, c rnelsea, aw. 


LERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FORE- 
MAN.—ENGAGEMENT WANTSD, by a Man, aged 46, a car- 
penter, of great experierce as General Foreman to Builders, and 
(Clerk of Works to Architects, having had the role charge of jobs, in 
town acd conntry.—Address, C. 2, Somerset-place, Si. Mark’s-road, 
Kennington, 








CLERK of WORKS, having just com- 

i pleted his last, WANT3 another ENGAGEMENT. First-class 
refereeces to London firms aud architects for whom he has superin- 
tended works in town and country, Experienced in the duties re- 
nired, measure, & Aged 44. Carpenter by trade.—Address, C. A. B. 





Offire of “ The Bui \der.” 





HANCOCK’S 
ORSE-SINGEING APPARATUS, 


of superior make, with GAS-BURNSRSand FLEXIBLE 


TUBING all complete. 


HORSE LOIN COVERS. MILL nae for MACHINERY. 


Glad APRONA, or RUGS, WASHE for BIEAM and 


i gor COVERS for| WATER ft JOINTS. 
VANS, WAGGONS., &c. HOSE for ENGINES and PUMPs. 
WATER BEDS and PILLOW,. 
PORTABLE SPONGING BATHS.; and WA 
HORSE BOOTS and KNE& CAPs.) for dit o. 
ELASTIC PACKING for STEAM-| DOOR and BLIND SPRINGS, 


IN 


FLANGE-TUBING, for excluding draughts and — 
dust through DOORS, WINDOWS, and GLass- “= 


~~ 


SE ssatien 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, on a 


JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 
VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORK#, GOSWELL 
25, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, i epee and 


DENTS TURRET CLOCKS.—The atten- 


tion of Public Bodies, Gentlemen, and others, respectfully 
requested to the Im rovements made in the Denaonaties of CLOCK, 
suitable for STABLES, CHURCHES, aud other Large Buildings, by 
to 








the late K. J. DENT and F. DENT, Chock and Chron ter 
the Queen and Prince Consort, and Makers of the GREAT CLOCK 
for the HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, &e. Turret Clocks, with Com- 





TO ARC HITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


STONE CARVER, a competent London | 

é hand, wvhes for a COUNTRY JOB — Address, NOTCH, care 

t Mr. J. Berridge, 16, South-street, Pentonville-road, Islington, 
don, N 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS 
YOUNG MAN, who has filled a situation 
d last thre- years, as TIME. STOREKESPER, and PAY 
CLERK, n to a RE- ENGAGEMENT. First-class references.— | 
Address, M. N. R. Office of “The Baiider.” 


Tr 7 a Tv f ’ 
\ N ARCHITE CTURAL DRAUGHTS- 
c MAN. Quantity Clerk, and Clerk of Works, desires an imme- 
e ENGAGEMENT. H.ving a small tod pendence v, he offers his 
vices at a moderate rate. No objection t)a railway contrac‘or's, 
4 Adder e B X. D. 38, E!more-street, N, 








engineer's, £2 











TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 

- " ° ° r > 
YOUNG MAN is in WANT of 
EMPLOYMENT as an IMPROVER—Anply to J.C. No.2 

Cottage place, Jully Gard ener’s Yard, Lambeth Walk. 





To ARC HITEC rs AND SURVEYORS. 
SSISTANCE.—The Advertiser, of many 


i years’ practical experience in construction, design (Classic), 
fpecification*, valaations, &c. and with high testimonials, is open to 
an ENGAGEWENT in town, temporary or otherwise, on moderate 
a * — Address, ARCHITECT, care of Mr. Jones, 54, King William- 
8! c ity, EC. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


A GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN and expedi- 


tious General Assistant will be at Liberty in a few days. Fair 
designer, peat colourist and pers ective draughtsman, and one who 
i« moons conversant with office routine in all its branches, 
Town or country.— —Address, Cc. J. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO MANUFACTURERS, &e. 
‘a ° 3 . 
N experienced Man, thoroughly acquainted { 
with Manufacturing Busines.es, ic open for an EXGAGE- 
MENT. Is accustome? to rake working and other drawing<, and is 
a good accountant and bookkeeper. Unexceptionable references,— 
Address, L. K 55, Shoe- Jane, EC. 





+ ° 
A YOUNG MAN, aged 24, requires a 
SITUATION in an Arebitest’ 's or Builder's Office, to copy plans 
orf tracings, or to assist in the office. Isa good draughtsman and 
penman, and quick at accounts. Good references.—Address, F. F. 





care of Mr. Frank, High Bridge street, Waltham Abbey. 


RCHITECTS, 


SUPERIOR ‘aa Ex xpeditions Draughts- | 


man and Designer is in WANT SITUATION in London. 
Understands @very kind of perspective, working drawings and details, 
and hes a perfect knowledge of Gothic.—Address, B, L. 33, Dunston- 
street, Kingsland-road, N | 





TT ’ 
BUILDER’S CLERK, of middle age, | 
theroughly qualified, seeks another ENGAGEMENT, his 
prevent employer retiring. Is an efficient estimator and measurer, 
and accustomed to meet : urveyors, as a larze business bas beea done. 
Ad dress, xX. Office of “The Builder.” 


A JUNIOR ASSISTANT seeks an 

ENGAGEMENT. Competent to prepare plans, &c. from rough | 
sketches. Understands —— Salary, 25s. per week.—Address, 
FE. T. 211, Blackfriars-roid 





NE ts oe | 


N ASSISTANT, “who | is i cite inns! 


petent to prepare outing, detail, or competition a \ 
including perspective and colouring, ‘wishes to meet with an | 
ENGA GEMENT. Has been more than eleven years in the profesrion, | 
and can furnish very ay references. London or Manchester 
preferred.— Address, J, K. Office of “ The Builder.” 


CHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 








: and DRAUGHTSMAN, is open for an ENGAGEMENT, at 
moderate terme. Good references. —Address, A. M. 8. Post-office, 
Fore-street, City. 

TO ENGINEERS AND SURVE 


N expert SURVEYOR and “LEVELLER, 


and first-class Draughtern.n, exp 








raat md and other 
plans, desires a permanent ENGAGEMENT. A London office pre- 
terred.— ‘Address, C. E. 76, Charles-street, Hul 





A Eh 


AS NOW ADAPTED BY LENK’S PROC 
GUN COTTON 
18 THE CHEAPEST AND SAFEST EXPLOSIVE, AND FRER 
ae an SMOKE, 
Prices and directions for ao to the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS. PRENTIC CE & CO. 
No, 173, | FENCHURKCH STRSET, = EC, 


a 


RIZE WAGGONS and CARTS.— 


HAYES & SON, 
Board 








Excavators’, Crowding, and Off- dit on the shortest notice 
Td do lk aaet on Pager 


HAYES & SON, 


tion Pendulum, adjusted for variations of tem rature, 
| the hands of dials of any size, from 1 foot te 30 feet Tisousten, =e 
E. DENT & CO, 61, STRAND (adjoining Coutts’s tl and 
S4and 35, ROVAL EXCHANGE LONDON, 


ILT BORDERINGS for ROOMS, from 1d. 
per foot. Best and Cheapest House in London tor every de- 
scription of Room Bordering, Picture Frame Mouldings, and Picture 
all ita bra SS ‘ the very lowest prices, Re-gilding in 
neches to the -inch Gilt 
pee tg ty Beads, 7s. per dozen, 6-feet 


GEORGE REES, 57, DRURY LANE 
Four doors from Drury-lane Theatre. Established in 1800, 











poOLoNceau and SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE, 


RBSTABLISHED 





For covering Flat Roofs, Paving and Flooring o? every dew ription, 
especially in | places sulject to damp and vermin. This Asphalte is 
bow extensively used for paving Stal “x ee shown above), the absence 
of joints preventing the generation of For Estimates and 
poe 9 &. he. apply to JUMN PILKINGTON, 15, Fiah street-hill, 
London, EA 

Cou ntry Builders eupplied with Asphalte in Bulk for covering 

Footings, Barn Floors, &, with instructions to lay it down. 





ARQUET FLOORING. 


g ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 


JACKSON & GRAHAM 
Are the sole Agents in England for the superior PARQU ET FLOOR- 
INGS maaufaetured by ANTUN BEMBE, of MAY ENCE& OOLOGNE, 
= which a prize medal was awarded in the International Exhibition 
f 1962.— Books of designs sent free by post. Ne charge for taking 
stens and am estimates. 
4, 35, 37 and 38, OXFORD STREBT, LONDON, 


PARQUET, SOLIDAIRES.— HOWARD 


& SONS, 26 and 27, Berners-street, are prepared to supply 
machine-made panes solid PARQUET FLOORS, SO per cent. 
cheaper than they bave been yet offered. Lilustrated Catalogues, 
Plans, sod Estimates free. 





peor PARQUET FLOORS— 


AKBOWSMITH'S PATENTED. 


The speciality consists 
in being “BOLID 
INCH THICK ;” each 
separate piece grooved 
5 and toucued together, 
2 and «eyed at back 
we (not veneered). Re- 
duced in price from 
$d. per foot. Inter- 
laced Oak, 1s. 3d, Wal- 
nut aod other Woods, 
from 1s, 6d. As bor- 
ders to Carpets; for 
Halls, Libraries, Bil- 
d 


liard and Reception 
Z Rooms, Altar Floors, 
‘| &e. (Warmer thap 
stone). 
B8HOW ROOMS—80 
NEW BOND-8ST. W 
Reference to nume- 
rous Works as exe- 
cuted during the last 











Messrs, W. Burn, D.  Baniss, F . C. Hardwick, A. Salvin, Sydney 
Smirke, G. G. Beott, and others. 


ptas STER ENRICHMENTS, 
CEI 





7 iG FLOWERS, SHOP FRONT TRUSSES, 
ASES, ROYAL ARMS, CAPITALS, 

And every description of t for i internal and external deco- 
rations, execated in Plaster, Carton Pierre, Composition, and every 
kind of Cement, at reduced prices. 

MESSRS. HERBERT, MODELLERS, 
242, EUSTON ROAD, sr. PANCRAS. 


Best Gelatine, prepared, and ready for moulding, 2+. per lb. 
Best Fine White Plaster, 2. 34. percwt. Coarse di ditto, 2s, per ewe 


TABPAULING * MARQUEES, &. 
LD AND aaM? ROPE PALLA, 
H. PIGGOTT & SONS, ; 
0, Bhagepnto tees Witeent B.C. Benen es , by appointment, 


K 4 4? 20 E1o oy 


Hecaee Bs. 4d. equare yard 
Priated .. 3s. Bd. 
TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 67,  Leagate- -hill. 


AMPTULICON FLOOK CLOTH. 
BILLIARD- ROO 


for CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
and PRIVATE HOUSES. 


GOUGH & BOYCE, 
No. 76, CANNON-STREBT WEST, LONDON, B.C. 


AMPTULICON ELASTIC FLOOR- 


CLOTH 
BRITANNIA RUBBER and KAMPTULICON coyPpayy 
72, Cannon -atreet West, BE. 




















SCOTGATE WORKS, STAMFORD. 





Works 
BOW ‘COMMON, 


BILLIARD -TASLE CUSHIONS 
TERPROOF COVERS 
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